






























THE 


PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
No. XVIII. 


Art. 1.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The History of England, from the Accession of James the 
Second. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. London : 
Longman and Co. 1849. 


Ir is a distinguishing and honourable characteristic of 
the present time to have restored History to the station in 
the circle of the sciences, from which it was, by a superfi- 
cial century, ignorantly and unjustly deposed. The John- 
sonian dogma that, in historical composition, the higher 
powers of the mind are quiescent, has ceased to obtain 
adherents among us: the reason and the imagination, its 
noblest faculties, have been described as the two pinions 
upon which History mounts; and intellects of the widest 
range have assumed the historian’s pen as a commensurate 
and worthy occupation. What, to our forefathers of the 
last and immediately preceding generations, was little 
more than a foolish catalogue of battles and intrigues, has 
become to us an invaluable repository of moral and civil 
examples. Like King Ahasuerus, when, from mental 
anxiety, or bodily fever, we cannot sleep, we command the 
chronicles of the kingdom to be brought and read before 
us, if, by chance, they may contain some remedy. Of the 
statesman, it is now required, whatever appearances may 
say to the contrary, that, over and above his other accom- 
plishments, he should bring to his vocation a knowledge of 
the past, co-extensive with the demands of the present. 
For, feeling that, in public as in private conduct, there is 
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no teacher like experience ; and, having learned that His- 
tory is nothing more or less than condensed and classified 
experience, men naturally consider that political education 
as defective which does not exhibit, as a main ingredient, 
diligent and systematic studies at this fountain-head of 
political wisdom. Essays on the philosophy and claims of 
History abound ; among which one by the eminent author 
whose maiden performance in this department of literature 
furnishes the occasion for the present remarks, published 
in the Edinburgh Review of 1828, stands conspicuous for 
talent and independence of thought. Few young literateurs 
of ability but have sought an opportunity in the lecture- 
room, or through the press, of publishing their ideas on 
this standard subject. Not a Mechanics’ Institute but 
has set out a course of lectures, explaining its nature, and 
enforcing its importance. An opinion prevails, that in the 
records of the past, duly examined, will be found rules of 
action equally adapted to individuals and to nations. 
Cases have come under our notice of a confident and 
intense application to the historical and prophetic parts of 
the Bible,—that volume, where, in the stately language of 
the great poet of Protestant Christianity, are best defined— 
“The solid rules of civil government,” 
And where 


« 


... 18 plainest taught and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat, 


for the sole purpose of obtaining sound principles in poli- 


tics ; nor does it seem wholly impossible that the House of 


Commons may yet resound with texts from Scripture, as 
in the days of Cromwell and Barebones. The great lesson 
of history, written in the rise, meridian and fall of so many 
Jew and Gentile commonwealths, that mnghteousness alone 
exalteth and preserveth a nation, and that national right- 
eousness is only the aggregate and total of individual 
humility and self-denial, has made an impression upon 
many hearts and consciences. There being nothing utterly 
new under the sun, it is felt that, if the same causes ope- 
rate now as did then, the same effects will be produced— 
whether of weal or of woe—of suecess or of miscarriage. 
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It would not be difficult to name a work of history, which 
has been the precursor of a new era both in literature and 
in social science. The obligations of the historical inquirer 
to industry and fidelity have grown into stringent precepts 
of morality, broken at the peril of the offender, and with 
infinite scandal to the byestanders. To tamper with the 
testimony of the ages is reckoned a crime, like false wit- 
ness, or any other aberration from rectitude. History is 
no longer abused into a field for the display of an elegant 
style, or the cultivation of literary ambition; at least with 
safety. On the pedestal formerly occupied by Hume, now 
stands the prince of historical critics, Niebuhr. 
Simultaneously with a new and enhanced sense of his 
own importance on the part of the modern historian, has 
grown his boldness and contempt for the ancient etiquettes 
and observances of his mystery. He does not, like his 
predecessors, permit his sympathies to be blunted and _ his 
range circumscribed by air-drawn conceits bearing upon 
the dignity of the chair in which he sits. He is no re- 
specter of persons, and passes sentence indiscriminately on 
the highest and the lowest. His design embraces the cot- 
tage and the workshop, no less than the palace and the 
cabinet ; not that, thereby, he may flatter and cajole the 
populace ; but because, on any other condition, his total 
failure would be the result—failure induced by the poverty 
of his conception, and the foppery of his style. He is a 
portrait-painter of the austerest truthfulness ; suffering no 
imaginative illusion or pleasing credulity to come between 
his eye and the subject of his delineation. To instruct 
rather than to please, is the aim which he proposes to 
himself: if he sueceeeds in regard to the first, he is compa- 
ratively indifferent with respect to the second ; nor is im- 
mediate popularity ever a thing contemplated by him. Ser- 
vile to no interest and to no dogma, he keeps no terms 
with prejudice; and, for this reason, almost invariably 
offends in some quarter or another. The reality of his 
convictions grates upon minds either not accustomed to 
convictions themselves, or unwilling, from love of peace, 
distaste for novelty or distrust of speculation, that old ques- 
tions should beagitated anew. The timid, in alldepartments, 
regard his operations with the utmost jealousy ; for, pro- 
fessionally courageous, they are the last persons whom he 
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takes counsel with. He is a thinker of the loftiest reach. 
His lucubrations are not only permanent records, intended 
for the future, but fugitive pamphlets adapted to the pre- 
sent. There are passages in the work before us of a purely 
pamphleteering character ; as, for example, where, towards 
the conclusion, the author calls upon his readers to abhor 
the revolutionary doctrines now abroad, and to be thankful 
that they have a constitution which has the means of 
reform within itself. If there is less elegance in the pre- 
sent mode of writing History, there is, undoubtedly, also 
less sentence-making and period-devolving for their own 
sakes, than in the days when the sapless phantom, Pro- 
priety, represented the historic muse. 

Among the many improvemeuts which have attended 
the recent expansion of ideas on this subject, none is more 
remarkable than the augmented and closer alliance between 
History and Biography. Inthe pages of Hume and Robert- 
son, personal traits or anecdotes are seldom introduced ; 
their admission, to any extent, would have been considered 
as undignified, and a descent below the level of public and 
general narrative. Juster views, however, now prevail. 
History, which, when those writers flourished, was merely 
a high-flown abstraction, walking over men’s heads, nor 
ever deigning to touch the earth, dragged down from her 
factitious height, now walks the streets in homespun, and 
with no sublimer designation than the essence of countless 
biographies. What she has lost in pomp, she has gained, 
however, in worth and utility. Her engagements are with 
the sons of men; whom she recognises, not as masses, but 
as innumerable units, each with joys and sorrows, cares 
and consolations, peculiar to himself. The civilised defini- 
tion of society, that it is a congregation of individuals, has 
no warmer advocate than the philosophical narrator. 
Lives, epistolary correspondence, ana, have come to supply 
the documents formerly drawn from the rolls of Parliament 
and the State Paper office; they are the tributaries by 
which the main stream is fed. In point of documentary 
value, the Jocelyn fragment now takes precedence of many 
volumes of the statutes at large. Every individual is 
reckoned of importance; and, either by himself, or by 
others in the same predicament, has an opportunity 
afforded him to report concerning his condition, whether 
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itis good or whether it is evil. That there is already a 
cant in this matter, only proves that, wherever there is a 
new idea, there there is almost invariably a new cant ; which 
is only the ideacarried toextremes. The historiographer is 
a sort of commissioner of inquiry, and carries his investiga- 
tions into every hearth ; he is the historian of all, and the 
biographer of each. And, as the story of human life and 
happiness cannot be told or understood without human 
sympathy, he is a philanthropist also, in the best sense of 
the word, and guides his pen by the warm light of living 
interest and participation. Nothing that relates to huma- 
nity is considered beneath his notice. The homeliest 
personal anecdotes, if they only illustrate man or men, are 
gladly interwoven into the texture of his narrative. So with 
mots, epigrams, street ballads, &c. Hence the jagged and 
tattered appearance of the actual historic page. Hence 
however that much of real illustration is preserved, which, 
in the days of smoother writing, would inevitably have 
fallen a prey to silence and the night. 

That the long-expected and loudly-welecomed work, which 
furnishes the subject of the present article, will form a 
valuable and important addition to English literature, will 
be denied, we think, by no critic. But whether it is des- 
tined to mark an era in the progress of political and social 
ideas, standing as a land-mark and authority for the gui- 
dance of future generations, is, to say the least of it, 
doubtful. In our opinion, the work would have been 
described more correctly as memoirs than history. Its 
lively style, and gay narrative, assimilates it to the Wal- 
poles and Michelets, rather than the Tacituses and Thu- 
cydideses. So rapid a movement, so forensic a manner 
and intonation, and, it may be added, such lax and rheto- 
rical composition, places a wide interval between it and the 
immortal works associated with the latter of these names. 
Unquestionably it is pregnant with thought: it is equally 
beyond doubt that it contains much new and interesting 
matter. By a large majority of readers, 1t 1s c¢ rtain to be 
read with profit and increase of knowledge, no less than 
immeasurable delight and satisfaction. All who have failed 
to study English history for themselves, contenting their 
hearts with such information on that subject as is supplied 
hy school books and compilations, by tradition and preju- 
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dice, will find these volumes a bringer of new things to 
them. We are sanguine that its bold and masculine views 
will make many converts among the classes accustomed, on 
principle and from habit, to defer reverentially to received 
opinions. To readers of greater mental activity, but not 
endowed with leisure to go profoundly into historical mat- 
ters, it will also be a valuable and indispensable book. 
And even to minds the best instructed, there is store of 
facts and inferences in it, which will secure for it no con- 
temptible place among the commentaries on the Stuart 
period of our annals. 

But with all these recommendations, it has one grand, 
fundamental defect—a defect not easily forgotten or for- 
given. There is a want of moral weight about it. Not 
that there is any want of high and noble sentiments—there 
is abundance of these—but we fail to discern any sound 
moral basis to the whole. The particular morality is in 
general unobjectionable: but it is a manufacture rather 
than an emanation. The book might have come from a 
man without any fixed moral standard at all. There is no 
animating moral spirit. While Tacitus writes from his in- 
dignation, Mr. Macaulay writes only from his determination 
to be indignant—a diversity of some moment. In the 
majestic Roman, praise or blame, sarcasm or panegyric, 
are spontaneous, unaffected results, flowing from his heart, 
and insensibly leavening his style: in the accomplished 
Englishman, they are conscious products rather, demanded 
by the occasion, and artificially inlaid into his page. As is 
likely to happen when this is the case, they have frequently 
a stilted, obtrusive aspect, which offends instead of edifying 
the reader. When, for example, Mr. Macaulay, describing 
one of James’ victims, calls him an honest, God-fearing car- 
penter, something either in the phrase itself, or in the con- 
text, or in the general manner of the whole, irresistibly 
suggests the notion that art or sentimentalism, rather than 
genuine appreciation, has here spoken. 

It is not the fitting tone of an historian to write syste- 
matically as at an opponent, as is done to a notable extent 
throughout these volumes. This, which is the attribute of 
a pamphlet or a speech to a jury, has a controversial, un- 
dignified effect on the grand page of history. It is in con- 
sequence of this peculiarity that when disposed to speak 
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favourably of the conduct or motives of the party opposed 
to him, Mr. Macaulay has the air of paying a compliment 
quite as much as of doing impartial justice. He shifts 
from side to side, hardly ever settling down into a ceutral 
position. His attitude is that of a man arguing, not com- 
manding. He asks your verdict rather than your convic- 
tion ; and so that he silences all opposition, seems indiffe- 
rent whether equity is done or not. His arguments may 
be achain of adamant ; yet they do not necessarily persuade 
you. Dolus latet; you are fearful of a surprise. While 
the majority of great historians have always addressed 
themselves to the conscience and the reason mainly, Mr. 
Macaulay attacks the fort of the understanding, bringing 
the whole armoury of his logic to bear upon it. He treats 
his reader as a person who is refractory, and requires a 
process of ratiocination to cure him. He imagines some 
wretched Puseyite, or Jacobite, whose obstinacy and stu- 
pidity are to be made as incontrovertible as the sun at noon. 
If he has succeeded in this attempt, his success is the suc- 
cess of a pamphleteer or polemic. There is a want of 
judicial equilibrium in his tone. Not that he is consciously 
partial, or ever willingly misrepresents his opponents; but 
that he writes as a partisan, an honourable one it may be, 
but still a partisan. He would be uniformly candid: but 
candour is the virtue of contending factions, not of the 
philosopher, who, at a remote distance of time, sits in the 
chair of the ages to judge between them. You do not 
sufficiently reverence the writer; his personal opinion has 
not enough of weight with you. Writing from not the 
highest point of view, he fails to inspire you with that con- 
fidence which is so desirable an clement in the relation of 
author and reader. You listen readily to all that he has to 
say, but lest you should be taken unawares, or fall into 
some rhetorical snare, suspend your judgment till you have 
more leisure to verify your path. Party vanity, though 
never offensively apparent, is nevertheless one of the 
strongest animating principles of the work. What may be 
called constitutional vanity, however, is perhaps the most 
conspicuous feeling in the whole. To Mr. Macaulay, as to 
Walpole, the constitution is the world, at least the only 
world worthy of his regards—a limitation excusable in a 
writer of memoirs, but unpardonable in an historian. He 
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has a good word for all who live within its pale, of whatever 
political hue; his only real enemies are those who think 
that Whigs and Tories might usefully and unlamentedly 
die out to-morrow. 

Mr. Macaulay’s manner of writing, though neither 
graceful nor beautiful, nor free from monotony, is yet 
eminently lively, facile, and entertaining. We never tire 
of it for a moment; we feel we could spare many a 
better written book. There is hardly a page without some 
witty turn, or antithesis. Mr. Macaulay especially de- 
lights in short, pointed sentences; the effect of which, in 
giving liveliness to the narrative, is sufficiently manifest. 
We have examined ten successive pages (527 to 537) of 
the second volume, and find that, of these only one wants 
a sentence shorter than a line, and this deficiency is amply 
compensated by the store of such brevity in the other nine. 
The vivacity never flags. It seems a peculiarity of Mr. 
Macaulay to charm his readers, even where he fails to make 
any impression upon them. His pages are a kind of gala 
to the mind. His tears do not touch our sensibilities ; his 
indignation never lashes us into rage; his gorgeous mora- 
lity trickles from our backs, like rain from oilelcth ; yet, 
in spite of all this, we are hurried on from page to page, 
captive to some irresistible spell. Those to whom literary 
recreation is a necessary of life, may take it for granted 
that herc is the book of books for them. Since the Waverley 


novels, nothing of the historical sort has been produced of 


equal fascination. Except in these, and perhaps also in Ba- 
rante, nowhere is the past so picturesquely and dramatically 
reproduced. The closing scene of Charles the Second’s 
ite, and the trial of the Bishops, are marvels of thrilling 
narrative ; they have all the interest of the most highly- 
wrought romance. That whole time indeed, with all its 
troubles, intrigues, persecutions, and deliverances, as at the 
stroke of some enchanter’s wand, rises again to the charmed 
and wondering view. It is the perfection of pleasant 
reading. Wit, brilliancy, variety, what do these memoirs 
want that memoirs should have? 

Nor ought we to withhold from this publication the 
praise due to industry and laborious and extensive research. 
All that minor accuracy of dates and details, which is less 
valuable for its own sake than as indispensable towards the 
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higher accuracy of thought and generalization, has, so far 
at least as we can perceive, been conscientiously observed 
and kept. If mis-statements occur at intervals, there seems 
reason to believe that they have arisen from another cause 
than indolence, or aversion to the trouble of inquiry. Not 
a few books are quoted, which no historian of the old school 
would have consulted in his utmost need. For Mr. Ma- 
caulay, with a manly boldness, has declared himself a 
modern on the dignity question ; and has thereby placed 
himself under an obligation to carry his researches into 
many regions equally unexplored and unaccustomed. 
Such a medley of authorities, therefore, was never before 
seen—itineraries, topographies, play-books, ballad-books, 
and the very refuse of the book-stalls. The mass of docu- 
ments consulted could hardly fail to have been immense : 
there is hardly a testimony, British or foreign, wlich he 
has not, directly or indirectly, brought into court. The 
strongest possible efforts have been made to make out the 
strongest possible case,—a case before which all replies 
shall vanish, as mists at sunrise. The footnotes are judi- 
ciously few in number and succinct in expression, and dis- 
sertation is avoided in them,—a fact which we gratefully 
commemorate, It can hardly be called by the opprobrious 
name of Sloth, that extracts from foreign documents, Dutch 
among others, are left untranslated, which they assuredly 
should not have been. It would be more correct, perhaps, 
to refer that neglect to habits contracted before the exist- 
ing practice came into fashion ; and to the natural feeling 
of individuality, that indisposes a man to adopt too hastily 
the improvements of his neighbours. When it is considered 
how short a time it is since Hume wrote history, it is im- 
possible not to feel grateful for so much labour and pains- 
taking. 

Another merit of Mr. Macaulay is, that he has no pe- 
dantic unwillingness to quote actual words spoken. To 
his sound judgment in this respect the reader is indebted 
for many dialogues and dicta of great historical and psy- 
chologic interest, which otherwise would have perished or 
been forgotten. ‘lo the same cause are partly to be attri- 
buted also some of lis most successful descriptive scenes. 

But neither has he done in this matter all that he should 
have done. We confess to our great disappointment at 
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the manner in which, in page 117 of the first volume, the 
celebrated remark of Cromwell, touching the vicious or- 
ganization of the first parliamentary army, has been dealt 
with. Those who will take the trouble to turn to that page, 
will find that, instead of being given entire as it ought to 
have been, it is rendered in a flat and meagre paraphrase, 
which draws no special attention to it, and might have 
been the work of an enemy of Cromwell. Nor is the story 
of John Brown, the Lanarkshire carrier, in page 438 of 
the same volume, well given, as will be seen by any one 
who compares the present version with the fuller and more 
accurate one contained in a recent number of the Messrs. 
Chambers’ Tracts. Under Mr. Macaulay’s manipulation, 
the pathos of a most pathetic narrative has completely 
evaporated. 

Notwithstanding all deductions, however, the History of 
England from the Accession of James the Second will as- 
suredly be an instructive and indispensable addition to our 
historical literature. If it cannot compete, in intrinsic 
literary merit, with the Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, it will always take an eminent rank among wri- 
tings relating to the times of the Stuarts. Its chief value 
is a narrative one ; it supplies a blank which has long been 
felt ; for neither Mr. Fox nor Sir James Mackintosh lived 
to complete their histories. But it has many other titles 
to praise. It is rich with reflection and generalization, 
showing that a parallel of thought kept pace with the line 
of narrative. 

One of the most valuable portions of the work is the 
third chapter of the first volume, describing “the state 
in which England was at the time when the crown of Eng- 
land passed from Charles the Second to his brother,” in 
respect of general material and economic advancement. 
It is not only curious and interesting in the highest degree, 
but unique; there is no similar sketch to be found any- 
where else. We notice it particularly for this reason 
among others, that it is a fruit of the altered and more 
genial views on the question of the proper province of His- 
tory. We do not like it the less that it treats of inns and 
playhouses, of highwaymen and stage coaches. We feel 
that all these were genuine elements in the external life of 
our ancestors; and that this is reason sufficient why they 
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should receive mention at the hand of the historian. The 
statistics also exhibited in this chapter are exceedingly 
curious and documentary. They show an increase of wealth 
and convenience, of education and intelligence in the 
present, as compared with the past, that fills the mind with 
awe, astonishment, and admiration. 

It has always been a favourite position with Mr. Macau- 
lay that we are both better and better off than our ances- 
tors were. He advances it anew in the present chapter, 
and supports it by arguments of great skill and ingenuity. 
The question, however, is not one of that simple solution 
which he seems to contemplate. It seems to involve a 
variety of considerations, upon which he has not touched, 
but which seem nevertheless essential to the proper hand- 
ling of it. That we are more civilized and more enlightened 
than the generations which have gone before us, will not 
be disputed by any one; but whether we excel them neces- 
sarily in all that constitutes national worth and well-being 
is far less clear. We do not say that we do not so excel 
them; what we say is, that Mr. M. concludes the matter, 
to our mind, rather too hastily. He thinks because we 
are more humane and less cruel than our ancestors, we are 
therefore better than they ; forgetting that humanity is as 
often an effect of refinement as of goodness; and that it is 
unfair to judge an age by particular vices or virtues, or by 
anything less than the general moral ideal and performances 
ofthe time. Hethinks also that because our labourers are 
better fed and have better wages than in the reign of James 
the Second, their condition is therefore better. But is the 
inference a necessary one? There is no necessary connection 
between high wages and happiness, and between low wages 
and misery. The Scottish labourer of the last century was 
one of the poorest of the poor, earning, says Gray in his let- 
ters, about eightpence a-day only, the modern wages of an 
Irishman, and yet was one of the most contented and least 
complaining as well as one of the most respectable of his 
class. On the other hand, the Manchester artizan of the 
present hour is one of the best paid and least happy. Mate- 
rial comfort is an important element in well-being, but not 
its sole criterion. What inclines us, though no /audatores 
temporis acti, to think that the reverse of Mr. Macaulay’s 
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position is the fact, and that the working man is worse off 
now than in the days of the Stuarts, is this—that his out- 
ward condition now is less in accordance with his ideas of 
what it ought to be, than it was in those times. The 
medieval operative was subject to privations and usage from 
which his existing descendant is free; but then he suffered 
less, for he conceived meanly of his rights, and, whether 
from ignorance or false theology, regarded the evil of his 
lot as something natural and inevitable—as the will of 
God, no less than the will of man. But it is otherwise 
with the latter. He is better informed, and knows that, 
if this world is a valley of tears, it is because man and not 
God has so ordained it. Rightly or wrongly, he feels that 
his condition is not only miserable, but unjust. He has a 
notion, well or ill-founded, that it is in the power of others 
to rectify it, and that, with this knowledge, they still refuse 
to do so. He can see no fatality in hard treatment, nor 
still his repinings with generalizations on the mysterious 
ways of Providence. Ile has no religion to console him ; 
for it should seem to be a well-ascertained fact that the 
great mass of the English manufacturing population are in 
general unbelievers. Civilization, with democracy in its 
rear, has given him the ideas of social fraternity and love, 
and, simultaneously, a state of things in which these ideas 
have, to his apprehension, no place. And whereas his 
forefathers held the rich in superstitious veneration, regard- 
ing them as a separate caste, with independent rights and 
privileges, the right, among others, to his submission and 
forbearance, he recognises no such distinction, and no such 
privileges ; he receives wrong at their hands like any other 
wrong, that is, indignantly and resentfully. He views 
their splendour and contrasts it with his own wretchedness. 
His intelligence in this respect is a cause of his infelicity. 
Ile has eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and tasted as vet nothing but bitterness. But we have 
not leisure to explore the metaphysics of this question 
further at present. 

The grand design of the book is to celebrate the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and its hero, William of Orange. The 
character of the latter is drawn at full length, and with 
enthusiastic appreciation of the great original—that cha- 
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racter elsewhere finely described ;—we trust our readers 
will forgive the quotation :— 
“ Calm as an under-current, strong to draw 

Millions of waves into itself, and run, 

From sea to sea, impervious to the sun 
And ploughing storm, the spirit of Nassau 
(By constant impulse of religious awe 

Swayed, and thereby enabled to contend 

With the wide world’s commotions) from its end 
Swerves not—diverted by a casual law. 

Ilad mortal action e’er a nobler scope ? 
The Hero comes to liberate, not defy ; 

And, while he marches on with righteous hope, 
Conqueror beloved ! expe cted anxiously ! 

The vacillating Bondman of the Pope 
Shrinks from the verdict of his steadfast eye. * 

The origin, progress, and successful termination of the 
enterprise, by which a tyrant was expelled and a deliverer 
seated in his room, is luminously and admirably narrated. 
The result is,—and who will gainsay it ?—that the nation 
owes a debt of gratitude to the heroic William, second 
only to that which it owes to Cromwell. Mr. Macaulay 
has done the best kind of biographer’s duty by his hero, 
by giving a faithful record of his actions. 

Warped however by his subject, or his political predilec- 
tions, or both, Mr. Macaulay falls into the mistake of 
attributing more to the Revolution than it can justly 
claim. He erects it into the great isolated centre-point of 
English history, when it is only one of a number of such. 
He makes it, to borrow a phrase from the foregoing sonnet, 
draw English history before and after, too much into 
itself. He omits all but shght notice of previous struggles, 
though as beneficial in their consequences perhaps as his 
favourite event. Asa Whig of the Revolution, he finds 
little to interest him in the times when England possessed 
no regular constitution, or one different from the present. 
With something of Humian contemptuousness, therefore, 
he asserts, using the progress-from-barbarism theory or 
expedient, that the history of the English nation com- 
mences with the great charter,—in other words, that Eng- 


* Wordsworth. vol. iv p 28] 
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land had no History till the reign of King John. Sunk in 
barbarism, “ the ‘noble language of Milton and Burke” in 
peril of remaining “a rustic dialect without a literature, a 
fixed grammar, or a fixed orthography,” and being “ con- 
temptuously abandoned to the use of boors,” England was 
in a condition truly pitiable. Her guardian-angel however 
said, Let there be parliaments and the possibility of Whigs 
and Tories, and from that moment she had qualified for a 
history. Do we owe then nothing to the Romans? No- 
thing to the Saxons? With respect to the former, Mr. 
Macaulay says at once, No. With regard to the latter, he 
would lead to the same negative conclusion.—We regret 
that Mr. Macaulay should have gone into these Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon depths at all. The nature of his under- 
taking did not appear to require it. Magna Charta and 
Parliament was the proper commencement for a work 
conceived as his is. Great as his powers are, we do not 
think they are of a sort peculiarly to qualify him for re- 
search into the origin and early history of nations. Scenes 
of rude energy and inveterate rebellion can have no intel- 
lectual interest to a mind exclusively occupied with a 
system whose appropriate praise is, that it has put an end 
to such. And it is a now somewhat stale remark, that 
without sympathy with a subject, it is impossible to write 
with any degree of success upon it. 

The Normans, on the contrary, are spoken of with re- 
spect and liking; and their great qualities dilated on with 
a sort of fondness. But the Normans were the founders 
of our present constitution, the authors of the Charter of 
Runnymede, and are a natural object of preference, there- 
fore, to the constitutional historian. 

Accompanying our author to the end of his book, we 
discover the following, which is the concluding sentence :— 


“Tt is because we had a preserving revolution in the 17th century, 
that we have not a destroying revolution in the 19th. It is because 
we had freedom in the midst of servitude, that we have order in the 
midst of anarchy. For the authority of law, for the security of 
property, for the peace of our streets, for the happiness of our 
homes, our gratitude is due, under Him who raises and pulls down 
nations at his pleasure, to the Long Parliament, to the Convention, 
and to William of Orange.” 
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It is but justice to include the Long Parliament in the 
list of persons and assemblies to which we are indebted 
for our present happiness. But what shall we say of the 
entire omission of Cromwell and his Puritans from the list ? 
Can we possibly approve of the narrative, which, celebrating 
those who came in at the last hour, omits all mention of 
those who bore the burden and heat of the day? Surely 
it is carrying the constitutional sentiment very far to deny 
merit so unquestionable, merely because it wrought in 
other than constitutional forms. But we cannot permit 
the well-won fame of Cromwell to be complimented away 
to William of Orange after this fashion. They are both 
great figures in our history; but, intending no invidious 
comparison, we hold Cromwell to have been by far the 
greater and more notable of the two. 

If Charles the First had not been put to death, James the 
Second would never have been dethroned. A nation that 
has brought a king to the scaffold, stands on a new footing 
with kings for ever after. The prestige of royalty once 
destroyed, no quirk or device of the imagination can ever 
wholly reconstruct it again. If the first resistance to the 
house of Stuart had taken place in the reign of the son 
instead of that of the father, the issue could hardly have 
been one so favourable to liberty. James would have en- 
gaged in the contest, with the Church and the aristocracy 
and gentry on his side, and with all the advantage of per- 
sonal inviolability ; against which would have appeared on 
the side of liberty, the enthusiastic zeal and military invinci- 
bility of Puritanism. We fear it would be difficult, in these 
volumes, to find any mention of a class of persons who 
could have supplied, to the requisite extent, these qualities 
or the want of them in the event supposed. The cause of 
freedom would have been in the most imminent danger ; 
tyranny would have been strong both at home and abroad ; 
the friends of law weak and dispirited. 

It was different however when James the Second came 
to the struggle, with the scene before Whitehall still fresh 
in the memories of men. The nation which had decapitated 
the father, could no longer regard the son with supersti- 
tious reverence. Reason had not only peeped into mo- 
narchical pretensions, but scanned and analysed them, 
and translated the analysis into the most notable action. 
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It should seem the peculiarity of legitimate monarchs never 
to learn from experience; otherwise James might have 
been taught that, since his father’s death, the relation of 
king and subject in England had undergone a complete 
change. The spell had been broken. With his father’s 
life had vanished for ever all those imaginations, in virtue 
of which kings were considered as mortal gods upon earth, 
and their persons invested with a sacred and mysterious 
awe. A god of this description had perished by the hands 
of rebellious subjects ; yet had Heaven interposed with no 
thunderbolts. On the contrary, the most splendid pros- 
perity which they had ever known had befallen the regicide 
nation almost immediately afterwards, befallen in an 
especial manner the individual who usurped the vacant 
seat of government. Subjects had begun to feel their own 
importance; and were no longer in the mood to look on 
tamely when their liberties were invaded, or their feelings 
outraged. The powers that be, in St. Paul’s admonition, 
was construed to mean the general institution of govern- 
ment rather than any particular form of it prevalent at 
any one time or place. Although the Church, with her 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience strenuously 
opposed this interpretation, holding that royalty, and more 
especially Stuart royalty, had the special sanction of Hea- 
ven for its existence, yet the reason of the nation had 
been convinced, and Cesar’s prerogatives were circum- 
scribed by an origin purely terrestrial. None were more 
forward to deride the old-fashioned doctrines than the 
libertines of the very court which profited by them. Hobb- 
ism, though siding with despotism, awakens the intellect ; 
and the intellect once awakened, sees the fallacy of Hobbist 
logic. To the Buckinghams, Shaftesburys, Halifaxes, nay 
to Charles the Second himself, these doctrines, however 
useful they may have regarded them, could hardly be other 
than a laughing-stock and a scorn. The ideas of civil and 
religious freedom were abroad; and not among philoso- 
phers only. The civil war and its results had convulsed 
opinion to its centre. By a bloody revolution a bloodless 
one was first made possible. 

The transaction of 1688 was an independent and great 
event ; but in its aspect of being the successful termination 
of the great struggle between liberty and tyranny lies its 
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chief significance and source of interest. To maintain that 
it is equal to the events which happened forty years before, 

is to hold that the top stone is equi al to the building. The 
fighters having done their part, it remained for the Parlia- 
mentary orators to do theirs. Destitute itself, if William 
the Third be deducted, the Revolution succeeded as heir to 
the vast acquisitions of the Long Parliament and the Pro- 
tectorate. To such heirship mainly is it indebted for the 
figure which it now cuts in history. Among the persons 
on this side of the Channel who were instrumental in 
carrying it, with some few exceptions it would be difficult 
to find a single individual entitled, morally or politically, 
to much respect. Where indeed could such be found? 
Twenty-eight years of universal licence was but an indiffe- 
rent school for public virtue or public devotion.  Wil- 
liam the Third,” said Coleridge, “ was a much honester 
man than any of his ministers. Most of them have now 
been convicted of correspondence with James.” Yet these 
are the men to whose memories Mr. Macaulay wold have 
us fill our glasses as the fathers of British freedom! 
These are the patriots who are to divide with a Cromwell 
the glory of expelling anarchy and establishing order. As 
if a clean thing could by any possibility come out of an 
unclean. 

The soul of the Revolution-movement was not the in- 
trigues of a few doubtful politicians, but the firm deter- 
mination of the English people not to be defrauded of the 
fruits of their long struggle. And to William of Orange 
the glory is due of having enabled them to enforce this 
determination without loss of life or confiscation of pro- 
perty. 

It is natural to describe events by reference to some one 
particular event formally embodying their combined result. 
I{ence the custom of attributing to the Revolution of 1688 
the credit due, in reality, to the transactions of the twenty 
years preceding the Restoration. When we say that to 
the former we are indebted for whatever we enjoy of pre- 
sent ease and security, we mean, in strictness, the latter 
(not forgetting that we have obligations to the former as 
well), if we are careful about our meaning in anything. In 
a popular sense, the Peace of Westphalia may be said to 
he the cause of Protestant toleration in Germany ; correctly 
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worded, however, the cause of that effect was not the peace, 
but the thirty years’ war, of which the peace was only the 
diplomatic smoothing-up. The warrior filled the sails of 
the negotiator, who, without him, would have been an 
empty name. 

Regarded as an official transaction, the Revolution has 
merits of a highly dignified order, and which Mr. M. is not 
slow to claim for it. The proceedings of the Convention ap- 
pear to have been characterised by an English sobriety and 
deliberation, an English temper and practicability, showing 
that the solemnity of the occasion was felt by all parties, 
and how sincere was the general wish for an equitable and 
harmonious settlement. That some of the language em- 
ployed, (the leading phrase that James had abdicated, for 
example,) was timid, and is not perfectly intelligible, does 
not, in our estimation, detract from the real wisdom of the 
conventionists. The affair was essentially a compromise, 
as changes in constitutional governments generally are ; 
and the essence of a compromise being that, however one 
party may in reality gain, the other should seem not to 
lose, the terms adapted to such a state of things could not 
but be peculiar, and, without reference to the circumstances, 
hard to be understood. It was the singular felicity of both 
parties early to discern, that, in the actual crisis, neither 
could hope, without an armed collision with the other, to 
carry out his single views and notions. Both, therefore, 
made concessions. To these concessions, however, names 
were given, saving the honour and consistency of the con- 
cessionists. Mr. Macaulay has clearly shown how little 
the phraseology of the occasion will bear a minute and 
critical analysis. By the tests which a Bentham would have 
applied to it, it cannot stand for a moment, but must be 
dismissed altogether as conveying a false impression of a 
transaction based seemingly on constitutional law and pre- 
cedent—but in reality on natural justice and the subject’s 
right of insurrection. The revolt was a necessity; but 
taking place among a people habituated to law and order, 
and little prone to speculation, it was natural that it should 
be described in the language of the former, and so as to 
stir as few questions as possible. “ The assertors of liberty 
said not a word about the natural equality of men, and 
the inalienable sovereignty of the people, about Harmodius 
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or ee Brutus the Elder or Brutus the Younger.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 666.) Omitting to notice more particularly the 
hn, seca tone of this remark, and that allusions of 
the sort referred to would have been nothing short of an ana- 
chronism, the ideas connected with them not having arisen 
for several generations afterwards, we proceed to observe 
that undoubtedly it was wise to make an attempt to find 
warrant for the measure within the limits of the consti- 
tution. 

One deviation from law goes far towards justifying a 
second. It is politic therefore, when such a deviation has 
become necessary, to represent it as something different 
from what it really is, in order to save appearances, and pre- 
vent its being drawn into a hurtful precedent ;—politic, as 
tending to generate acquiescence, and beat down dissent ; 
politic, as an act of self-preservation. It can hardly be ima- 
gined that the “parchment nearly 300 years old, on which in 
quaint characters and barbarous Latin it was recorded that 
the estates of the realm had declared vacant the throne of a 
perfidious and tyrannical Plantagenet,” (667,) was a prece- 
dent to which a court of law, had it been consulted on 
the subject, would have allowed much weight. That it 
should however be considered fully equal to the emergency, 
was the well-warranted demand of the one party and the 
prudent concession of the other. It was seen that to 
cavil beyond a certain point at the Whig authorities would 
only lead to a second civil war; for James was to be got 
rid of on any terms: the essence of the matter was, that “he 
should not longer have it in his power to molest and insult 
those who had been once his subjects. If this object could 
be attained without infringing the letter of the constitu- 
tion, well; but if not, then an appeal must be made to 
something anterior to the constitution. The monarchical 
party, we say, perceived this, and succumbed therefore at 
the right point and time, first however providing that such 
an aspect should be lent to the Revolution as would bring 
it within the description of a strictly constitutional act. 
The pressure of the reality was too powerful for them to 
hope to resist it; but it was within their ability to make a 
stand in regard to the specific form. They could not save 
the deposition of the stupid, infatuated tyrant ; but they 
could say that he voluntarily surrendered his crown: they 
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could say that, by a deed of abdication on the part of the 
reigning monarch, the throne had become vacant, and had 
fallen therefore to the next in succession. Of this agree- 
ment of parties to attain simultaneously two mutually in- 
consistent ends, it was not to be expected that the result 
should be less than confused and incohereut, and debatable. 
Accordingly the formal significance of the Revolution 
remains a moot-point to this day. Burke, in 1792, wrote 
at large upon it ; but not so as to preclude all further con- 
troversy. 

The question however is not one of much practical 
moment. It will always be interesting, more or less, to 
the legal antiquary ; but can hardly hope to attain again 
the importance which Mr. Macaulay seems inclined to 
demand for it: for in nothing is the reformed political 
philosophy more conspicuous than in this of undervaluing 
precedents, considered simply as such. Heretofore a pre- 
cedent in politics has carried the same authority with it as 
a precedent in jurisprudence; and one generation has 
bowed to the dictates of another, without reason and 
without inquiry. By a collusion of the imagination with 
the wishes, a specialty of wisdom and discretion was by a 
large portion of mankind unthinkingly assigned to our 
ancestors ; the circumstance being wholly overlooked, that 
the wisest and most notable acts performed by the latter 
were invariably departures from, rather than obediences to, 
established custom. But the rights of the living are differ- 
ently construed now. In the eyes of all reasonable men a 
precedent is still valuable, else what is the use of history ? 
but its value is ministerial, not authoritative: it may serve as 
a guide, but cannot prescribe as a magistrate. What has 
been, is not any more a rule for what shall be. To each 
succeeding age is granted liberty to determine according 
to its own particular exigencies. Standing between the 
past and the future, the only point in the circle of time 
wholly within our power, the present, for no other reason 
than that it is the present, must always rank as the most 
important moment in the view of the reflecting mind. It 
is an abdication of human intelligence—a distrust of 
human capability, to abandon to the dead the office of re- 
gulating the concerns of the living. Because, in the con- 
vention Parliament, reference was not made to any rights 
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of subjects, except such as were based in constitutional law, 
is no reason why we, with an apprehension of rights ante- 
rior to these, should refrain from insisting on the latter 
also. Because the rights of Englishmen sufficed for all 
questions and purposes upon that occasion, forms no reason 
why the rights of men should be overlooked in similar dis- 
cussions now ;—a phrase much abused no doubt, but still 
representing a great and unquestionable fact. To the de- 
liberations of that assembly we have accorded willingly our 
tribute of applause ; but it would be idle to go to school to 
it for our whole body of political doctrine. Of the objects 
for which society is supposed to exist, no recognition appears 
in those debates. No question was mooted which a plain 
barrister was not as competent to settle as a Milton or 
a Locke. Liberty in the abstract was not so much as 
named. No theory of society was touched upon. No ap- 
peal was made to political science or general experience. 
The argument bore exclusively upon the particular consti- 
tution of England, without reference to any topic or 
question beyond. The settlement was the settlement of 
men of business, who never wander from the immediate 
point before them, and consider a generalization as little 
better than an impertinence. 

That this was, in the circumstances, a merit rather than 
a defect, will be allowed, we think, by all who hold solid 
debate superior to vague declamation. On the other hand, 
it would be impossible to discuss questions of social reform 
on such narrow principles now. Unless social science is 
nothing more than an intellectual pastime, to omit all 
reference to its conclusions out of complaisance to precedent 
alone, would, in the actual circumstances of the British 
world, be no wise or prudent course. By these conclusions 
every existing institution, and constitution, if intended to 
serve the uses of the future as it has served those of the 
past, must be examined and approved. What is faulty 
calls for rectification ; what is superannuated, for removal,— 
gentleness however to predominate in both processes ; and 
this, notwithstanding the hoariest antiquity and the most 
reverend prescription. As, in 1688, a sound discretion 
dictated abstinence from all allusion to topics beyond the 
limits of the constitution, so, when points of social refor- 
mation are brought forward now, the same discretion would 
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suggest that, within these limits, no discussion worthy of 
the name could fitly or well take place. Not that we have 
outgrown our institutions; but that the time is past when 
they can be read by their own light, and their own light 
alone: for, in its progress from remote to actual times, 
the antique gradually leaves behind it the memory of its 
origin, and of the occasions which it was originally in- 
tended to serve. A periodical revision therefore becomes 
requisite ; under which the specific uses and capabilities of 
the several particulars may be tested, and disallowed or 
ratified anew: and the tests must be supplied ad eztra, 
or they cannot avail to any extent. 

Mr. Macaulay speaks in the severest terms of the cha- 
racter and conduct of James the Second; and his work, 
while it lasts, will furnish a standing answer to all those 
whom poetry or prejudice may seduce into any apology 
for that odious and stupid tyrant. Indeed, bad as we had 
always considered James, we were not prepared for the 
total of wickedness and folly irrefragably brought home 
to him by these energetic volumes. Our first feeling, upon 
their perusal, is one of inexpressible gratitude and jubilee 
for the deliverance wrought by the Revolution from that 
infernal and too long prosperous oppression. Doubtless 
our ancestors regarded it with other eyes than we do; but 
the thoughtful reader cannot be otherwise than wonder- 
struck at the patient endurance exhibited by Englishmen 
of that day under an incubus so galling—an aggression 
so insulting. What was the spectacle presented by 
English history during the seventeenth century? The 
spectacle of a single family, of alien descent and alien 
feelings, and regardless of law and order, systematically 
employed in absorbing into themselves the whole rights 
and liberties of a great and free nation. Was egotism 
ever pushed to a more shameless extent than this? And 
did wronged humanity ever rise up in a juster cause than 
to oppose, and at last to ruin, the attempt? We differ 
with Mr. Macaulay as to the parties foremost entitled to 
the fame of this great national act ; but who will doubt 
that, if the first generation scotched and crippled and 
desecrated the snake, the second bestowed the stroke of 
grace ? 

By the Revolution the world has been swept of the 
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Stuart race forever. The measure of offence being full, the 
retribution came. James, in whom were epitomised the 
worst vices of his family, untempered by any of the kindlier 
and more gracious elements which characterised them, un- 
taught or mistaught by the experience of his unhappy 
father, engaged in a series of illegal exertions of power, 
which ended in his expulsion from the English throne. 
Perhaps a grosser instance of moral and intellectual infa- 
tuation is not to be found in authentic history. It is diffi- 
cult to determine whether his downfall is to be attributed 
most to his perverted will or his stolid misapprehension. 
His reign is an illustration of Goethe’s remark, that there 
is nothing more frightful than the activity of a man devoid 
of insight. Probably, his fundamental hostility and ge- 
neral evil intentions towards his subjects were not worse 
than those of his grandfather the first James; but his 
understanding was meaner, his will stronger, and his 
courage greater. He had his father’s obstinacy without 
any of his father’s talents. The common duties of a king 
may be ascertained by simply reversing his whole body of 
conduct. Instead of governing, protecting and cherishing 
his subjects, he persecuted, outraged and imprisoned them. 
Instead of judgment, there was oppression; instead of 
equity, a cry. He sowed the wind, and he reaped the 
whirlwind. Let us forget him if possible for ever. 

And truly the lesson inculcated by the Memoirs of the 
Stuarts is one that ought not to be lost. It is this: that, 
unless there is a mutual sympathy and intelligence be- 
tween the governors and the governed, there can be no 
good government. Because the Stuarts did not, or would 
not, understand their real position, they have become a 
by-word and a shaking of the head to the nations. 

There is no more difficult, as there is no more impor- 
tant, problem in political philosophy than how best to 
secure this sympathy and intelligence of the head with the 
members, in a commonwealth. If the ruling individual 
or class is so situated as to be incapable of understanding 
the wants and sympathising with the feelings of the com- 
munity over which he presides, it is but a natural conse- 
quence that mutual jealousy and distrust should succeed : 
for neither can feel secure of the other’s good intentions ; 
neither exactly knows the other’s strength; there is no 
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language common to both, by which they can communicate 
with one another. 

A society, composed of diverse classes, separated each 
from either by wide gulfs, is not in a wholesome state. 
This is a hackneyed saying ; but it is not the less therefore 
atrue one. The reason of it is apparent. The different 
classes live in ignorance and dislike of one another. Not 
only is there no unity of interest and feeling among them, 
but there is a positive wish for, and striving after, a 
diversity. While seeming to constitute one society, they 
are, in fact, a plurality of such. For it is a fundamental 
requisite in every society that there should be a certain 
harmony and compatibility of aim among the various 
classes who compose it; where this does not exist there 
may be juxtaposition, but there cannot be incorporation. 
In such a state of things, the same class in one country 
sympathises more with the same class in another, than 
with the other, but alien, classes at home. The fashion- 
able circles of Boston and New York are little occupied 
with the condition of their own countrymen, and much 
with the way of life of the English and French aristocra- 
cies. In like manner, the Manchester artisan fraternises 
with his Berlin or Lyons fellow-worker more readily than 
with his own employer. The sentiment of caste, if less 
intrinsically powerful than that of patriotism, is more 
active and more constantly present to the mind. Simi- 
larity of condition never fails to bind men closely toge- 
ther; while dissimilarity has an invariable tendency to 
sunder them. 

It is not uncommon to reproach the great with egotism 
and hard-heartedness. To us, however, it would appear 
more reasonable to reproach them with want of that 
knowledge of which it is their habit to arrogate to them- 
selves the exclusive possession,—kuowledge, namely, of the 
world and its inhabitants: for the knowledge in ques- 
tion is indispensable to good citizenship; yet it is the 
one of all others, of which the class referred to are super- 
latively destitute. With their own world they may be 
conversant more or less; but of every other world—of the 
world at large—they live, it should seem, in a state of 
almost total ignorance. How should they get to know 
such? They never pass, except on public occasions, ‘the 
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precincts of their own coterie: they remain isolated from 
the rest of mankind: they tread one monotonous round, 
deviating neither to the right hand nor to the left. It is 
needless to observe that reports and pamphlets are no ade- 
quate instructors in this province. The imagination many 
times supplies the deficiencies of actual experience ; but in 
order to this, it must exist in a degree of strength and ac- 
tivity which is seldom met with, and therefore not to be 
reckoned upon. By the great majority of persons, know- 
ledge of the world is to be obtained only by mingling with 
the world. From the rougher lessons learned in the ap- 
prenticeship of life, the upper classes are precluded by 
the amplitude of their fortunes and the peculiarities of 
the present political system. Living in an atmosphere of 
ase and settlement, the struggles and privations which, 
better than all sermons, teach men wisdom and a just 
view of things, are entirely unknown to them. Their 
pomp not only takes no physic, but never dreams that 
physic is necessary. Dismal as is the reflection, a false 
estimate of the world and of human life seems the almost 
invariable accompaniment of the condition of which we 
are speaking. An inveterate worldliness clings to it, as 
the flesh clings to the bone. Its aims and ambitions are 
precisely those which the wise and religious in all ages 
have condemned, as corrupting, illegitimate, and bad. All 
aims and ambitions which set at nought those followed by 
itself, are to its view impertinent and inconceivable. As 
little can it comprehend mere poverty and distress ; for 
poverty and distress belong to a state the remotest possi- 
ble from that wherein it stands. If what is nearest us 
touches us most, what is furthest from us touches us 
least. And how can one class melt at the woe of another 
class, when the former has never known woe except in 
the form of a luxury? The defect is one of experience, 
not of sensibility. 

The habit of associating exclusively with a coterie, can- 
not but have a narrowing effect upon the mind. It matters 
little how that is composed ; if it is a coterie, it must dull 
the sympathies and straiten the understanding. Burke has 
said that nowhere is ignorance of what concerns men most 
to know, greater than in courts. Ie is happily and rarely 
constituted who can emerge from a coterie, political, reli- 
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gious, fashionable, or intellectual, without any traces of 


mental or moral contraction. 
Horace Walpole has always struck us as affording an 
example of the injurious effects of living entirely among 


one set of people. He was a man without a particle of 


human sympathy. That any but persons of birth and 
fashion had the smallest claim to his fellowship or notice, 
never entered into his imagination. The world, in his 
eyes, was a few families of distinction in Paris and Lon- 
don ; the unrefined multitude were only a many-headed 
beast. Cruel he was not; yet, in a ruder nature, the 


same callousness of feeling would have produced acts of 


ferocity and inhumanity which would make civilization 
blush. 
Now the question arises,—and one, it will readily be 


allowed, of the utmost importance in a social point of 


view,—Are the governors of a nation most fitly chosen 
from its coteries, or from itself? Are men, qualified for 
the task of government, most likely to be found in the 
higher and exclusive circles of society, or among the people 
at large? We trust that there is no invidious spirit in the 
form in which this question is put. 

It may be laid down as an axiom in political science, 
that he who is governed has a right to expect from him 
who governs, that the latter should be well acquainted 
with his wants, his grievances, and the general circum- 
stances of his condition: for without such knowledge it 
is impossible that the latter should devise suitable measures 
and remedies. Legislation supposes not the arbitrary will 
of the legislator, but the general voice of the people, inspired 


by his wisdom, or at least interpreted by his acumen. If 


the legislator contemplates no other end in the office which 
he holds than merely to please himself, his connections, 
and his order, the sooner he quits it the better for all 
parties! Except on the terms of faithfully tending and 
administering to the people, he is entirely devoid of title 
to act in the capacity of their ruler. But how is he to 
become acquainted with them, so as to know how, where 
and when most effectually to serve them, if he is neither 
one of themselves, nor in habits of personal inter- 
course with them? How can he consult impartially for 
their interests when there are interests, inconsistent with 
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these, which he is equally expected to attend to? The 
days are over when, Haroun-Alraschid-like, he might walk 
the streets at night, and inform himself personally as to the 
condition of the population; not to mention that intelli- 
gence gained in this way would avail the police-magistrate 
fully more than the minister. All is strange to him except 
the manners and mode of being of his own class ; and that, 
though an essential one, the least numerous of any. His 
political notions are those only of the persons with whom 
he has companied. Even if he has the will he has not the 
power to strike out a path for himself; for he is hampered 
by party and family ties, and owes his situation to a system 
which permits of no originality in politics. His prejudices, 
not to say his tastes and feelings, draw him towards the 
few and away from the many. The tie which binds him 
to his order is consecrated by honour, and permanent in 
duration ; while that connecting him with his public duties 
is vague in character, undefined in obligation, and depen- 
dent for its continuance on the riotous caprice of faction. 
The wants of his order are known to him experimentally 
and instinctively ; those of the public come to his know- 
ledge only through the all-subduing medium of reports 
and blue books. He has his order to bear him through 
in all embarrassments—to palliate his errors and shield his 
reputation. When the disgrace of incapacity pursues him, 
he can fly to their arms as to a strong tower, and be safe ; 
so long as their countenance is not withheld, he can face 
the storm of mere popular indignation. Succeeding by 
right of birth, not of qualification, to his post, he has no 
just conception of its requirements; and regards the 
management of the House of Commons as the essential 
business connected with it. Its vast results and awful 
responsibilities he is not alive to; for he cannot realise the 
condition of those whose weal or woe hangs suspended 
upon his acts; he cannot realise a condition that is other- 
wise than fixed and independent of circumstances. He 
has never traced the progress of a bad law from its origin 
in ministerial incapacity to its consequences in human 
unhappiness. The practical workings of law and custom 
are viewed by him only from a distance. While others 
suffer, he is secure from all but the report. Riding from 
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his earliest years on the top of society, all that lies beneath 
the surface is to him environed in obscurity and doubt. 

Deliberate evil intentions are rare. Deliberately to plot 
or meditate a wrong is a thought foreign to the bosoms of 
English statesmen. On theother hand, suchisthe mysterious 
arrangement of Providence, ignorance and mcompetency 
are constantly producing the effects of the most deliberate 
ill designs. Is it too bold an assertion to maintain, that if 
Ireland was formerly miserable through the injustice of 
her rulers, she is now miserable through their incapacity ? 

Fitness for the statesman’s office implies three things: 
1. Intellectual qualities. 2. Moral qualities. 3. External 
and internal experience. But the third of these requisites 
is the result of a life the very opposite of that passed in 
pampered and egotistic circles. It is the dear-bought 
fruit, and it may be recompence also, of poverty, anxiety, 
and disappointment. In the absence, on the part of the 
apprentice-statesman, of imagination to conceive, there is 
a palpable call upon him by experience to acquire, the 
confessedly juster views of the ends and possibilities of 
society suggested by the state of adversity. At any rate, 
till, by discipline or otherwise, he has learned to feel that 
the true social position for a statesman and for a man is 
to belong to all classes and not to one class only, he is not 
fit for his place, and should make it over to others. Unless 
he is in communion sympathetically with every heart and 
brain in the population, he may have merits manifold, but 
he has no vocation to make or to administer laws. 

Rich and poor permanently misunderstanding one an- 
other with such and so painful effects as we see, it is the 
business of the statesman, to the extent of his opportunity, 
to act as interpreter between them. But before he can 
arbitrate in this difference, he must be well acquainted 
with both the parties; and this is impossible, if he has not 
himself experienced both conditions, or if he shuts either 
out from his society. Neither can be thoroughly under- 
stood except by study or by contact. And lastly, it is to 
be remembered that the rich are the few, the poor and 
luckless the many. 

The foregoing remarks, digressive as they may appear, 
are not unnaturally suggested by the Revolution of 1688. 
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In consequence of that event, the government of England 
passed from the hands of the monarch into those of the 
aristocracy. William the Third made one final stroke for 
monarchy: but found his hands too closely tied. Our 
rulers for the last 150 years have been selected almost 
entirely from the luxurious classes. What sort of commo- 
dity government, in virtue of that selection, shortly became, 
may be read with profit, and no less with wonder, in Wal- 
pole and the other memoir writers of the 18th century. 
It is a disagreeable subject to dwell upon ; for, in these times 
of mutation, it should seem to be the discreetest, as it 
certainly is the most amiable, course, to bury the past in 
oblivion, if no useful purpose is to be served by its disinter- 
ment. Charity is a duty to classes as well as to individuals ; 
classes, like individuals, are exposed to thousand-fold temp- 
tations, and may, for aught we know, attempt some sort of 
resistance to them. At all events, from what we learn 
concerning the general moral state of the English popula- 
tion during that period, there seems reason to believe that 
corruption and spoliation in the upper ranks were not 
without a counterpoise of turpitude in the middle and 
lower. In their Thurlows and Eldous the middle division 
have little to boast of. If public virtue had fled from the 
aristocracy, she had not taken refuge with the democracy. 
Bad as the government was, it does not appear that, till 
towards the close of last century, the complaints against it 
were very loud or general. Indeed, both governors and 
governed seem to have been pretty well satisfied with their 
bargain. It was not till the French Revolution threw a 
new light upon all social relations, that the world began to 
awake to a true sense of its retrograde condition. 

Another effect of the Revolution was to erect the Whig 
party into a degree of power and consequence which they 
had never known before, and of which they continue in 
periodical enjoyment of the fruits up to the present hour. 
But having in the course of events, come 


** Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites,” 


it is not to be expected that they will exist much longer 
in their present embodiment. The great mistake which 
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they have all along committed has been in considering 
themselves a popular party. It has never been theirs to 
represent the people in any intelligible sense. Their ori- 
ginal function was to preserve the memory of the Revo- 
lution ; and, while there was still danger from intriguing 
Stuarts and their adherents, to defend it against all ene- 
mies at home and abroad. But this function having, in 
the lapse of time, expired, they were bound in strictness to 
have sought their discharge; changing their employment 
for some other. But suicide not being the habit of poli- 
tical parties, they still held on ; cultivating parliamentary 
eloquence, (in which they have always excelled their 
adversaries,) and maintaining with the opposite faction 
that contest and see-saw of parties which was so long 
regarded as the only instrumentality by which government 
could be carried on. In this half-dead state they might 
have remained, but for a fortuitous concurrence of cir- 
cumstances. These were their own feelings of pique and 
annoyance at long exclusion from office, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded them, by their parliamentary situation, of 
heading the popular movement which succeeded the French 
Revolution. Once again, therefore, they started into life. 
When their epitaph comes to be written, and the balance 
of their failures and performances struck, the historian 
will not fail to commemorate the signal services which, 
under many difficulties, they rendered to the cause of 
freedom and progress during a period of forty years, sin- 
gularly disastrous to it. 
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Art. IL—FROUDE’S PHILOSOPHICAL NOVELS. 


1. Shadows of the Clouds. By Zeta. London: Ollivier, 
1847. 

2. The Nemesis of Faith. By J. A. Froude, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. London: J. Chapman, 
1849. 


Ir is too notorious that both these works proceed from the 
same author to need any apology on our part for grouping 
them together: and indeed, we hold it to be impossible 
that Mr. Froude, who has placed his name in the title-page 
of the latter, can have the slightest wish to conceal that 
the former also is his work ; inasmuch as its literary merits 
are nearly equal, and, whatever it may have to offend our 
sentiments or prejudices, is reproduced with great exagge- 
ration in the latter. Our readers probably know, yet it 
may not be amiss here to put on record, the reception 
given to the “ Nemesis of Faith” at Oxford. The Head and 
Fellows of Exeter College, regarding the offence committed 
by Mr. Froude, in publishing it, to justify and call for an 
extreme stretch of power on their part, threatened him 
with absolute and public expulsion, if he did not volunta- 
rily resign his Fellowship before the evening closed. In 
what way the threat operated, we are not competent to 
explain ; but it is certain that in consequence he did resign. 
His book was solemnly committed to the flames in the 
Public Hall of the College, by the hand of the senior Tutor ; 
who, if we are rightly informed, made a funeral speech 
over it. In these days we may take for granted that such 
a proceeding, trumpeted abroad by the newspapers, would 
ensure to any work of moderate dimensions and readable 
style, a very extended sale; and certainly neither author 
nor publisher has much reason to regret this auto-da-fe. 
But in truth, Mr. Froude is no common man, and the 
grace and genius diffused through his writing would alone 
secure admiration for him from ‘thousands ; while his deep 
and true sympathy with all that is good, ge ntle, pure, and 
noble, will win forgiveness with many for some questionable 
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theories which he has espoused. It is not our habit to talk 
of forgiving a theory; but we cannot affect indifference on 
the present occasion, and shall recur to the subject before 
we conclude: but it is more pleasant to begin our notice 
of these two volumes by speaking of their positive merits. 

Why the “ Shadows of the Clouds” are so called, the 
writer does not explain; but under this mysterious title 
are embraced two separate tales, The Spirit’s Trials, and 
the Licutenant’s Daughter. The latter is introduced 
through the machinery of a dream, which enables the 
author to re-model it very curiously, so that the same open- 
ing bifurcates into two distinct endings, in which the vice 
or virtue of the daughter is made to depend on the father 
having lived four years less or more. This would be equiva- 
lent to three tales, only that one of the endings is concise 
and summary, being introduced only for argument’s sake, 
as illustrating the influence of circumstances on character ; 
which is undoubtedly the text on which Mr. Froude writes. 
In so far as the consideration aids one to make tender al- 
lowance for all who have gone astray, no wise or humane 
man has ever undervalued it in theory, however apt we all 
are in practice to overlook its application. In the “ Shadows 
of the Clouds” the whole tendency of both tales appears to 
us eminently moral. The evils of bad education, of stiff 
and formal intercourse between parent and child, and of 
enforcing in domestic life, generalizations which refuse to 
bend to individual cases,—stand out as the pervading 
thought in the Spirit’s Trials. The Lieutenant’s Daughter 
is almost too painful a story. It vividly de picts how youth 
and innocence may be seduced, through no sin, but through 
mere inexperience and i ignorance of the world, into a position 
which our vile pseudo-christian morality punishes with an 
outlawry from all virtuous society; so that the unhappy 
victim becomes a prey to harpies who are waiting to inter- 
cept her. 

Mr. Froude here touches a very sore spot in the English 
conscience. We cannot think without shame and horror 
on the notorious fact, that in no country do females who 
transgress the limits which experience and Christianity 
have assigned as those of virtue, receive so little aid to 
recover themselves, as in our own; or rather, nowhere 
else are they so driven into desperation by the conspiracy 
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of all the correctly-behaved against them: nowhere else 
do they sink into depravity so dreadful and so hopeless : 
nowhere else is a young woman’s whole life and soul so 
fearfully cast on a single stake, and that, without making 
any allowance for her inexperience and for the false hood 
which ruins her. Add to this, that her seducer, if her 
superior in rank, escapes almost without feeling the censure 
of society, and is afterwards held free to form (what is 
called) honourable marriage. And what is the result? how 
many thousands of moral lepers do our great towns count ! 
with what a hideous mass of evil consequent on it! The 
heart faints in the attempt to imagine the whole. Now 
this is no¢ a natural and necessary result of the vicious 
tendencies of human nature. Things are not so bad in 
Mohammedan or Popish countries, as with us. The evil 
is manifestly inflamed by our false principles, our one-sided 
vengeance, and our prudery,—oh how unlike Him who 
bore to be called the friend of harlots! Yet no one can 
individually carry out his own judgments against public 
opinion : that opinion must be itself enlighte med and puri- 
fied ; and whoever attempts this, is apt to draw on himself 
censure, as a patron of vice. This has been Mr. Froude’s 
case. Although his theory is (in our belief) exaggerated, 
from an amiable wish to exercise a merciful judgment, yet 
nothing is more false than to say that the tendency of this 
tale (The Lieutenant’s Daughter) is to defend vice: nay, 
but it tends to make us detest ‘hat sin which is the root 
and cause of misery,—the selfish wickedness of the seducer 
and of the traders in vice. No excuse does Mr. Froude 
suggest for them, but lays bare the miserable motives of 
avarice and vanity or ambition, which make their hearts 
callous to duty, honour and common hum: anity. The doe- 
trine of “ Philosophic al Necessity” would doubtless apply 
as logically to forbid us to blame ¢hetr guilt ; but here, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Froude is, as we think, happily inconsistent 
with his own theory: his moral heart is far too sound to 
carry it out to its legitimate consequences ; and whether 
he means it or not, he teaches us to excuse those only 
who are worthy objects of compassion and sorrow, but 
to loathe and abominate those who have selfishly ruined 
them. 

That we may say our say on this subject while we are 
CuristiaAn Teacuer.-—No. 44. N 
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about it, let us call attention to the difficulty which has 
been experienced in getting adequate legislative punish- 
ments against those who trade in seduction. In these 
days of philanthropy it has been long indeed before such 
a thing was even thought of; and now it is decorously 
approved in the general, but criticized in detail and _prac- 
tically obstructed. Of course there are “ practical diffi- 
culties :” every neglected duty is hard and obscure: we 
blame no one person: but if all the higher classes felt 
rightly, a way of action would be soon discovered. Whe- 
ther anything effectual will now be passed, remains only too 
doubtful. And thus, while we assume to ourselves the police 
of the distant ocean, and think it our duty to take care 
that African chieftains do not sell the bodies of their cap- 
tives to Brazilian traders, we allow English men and women, 
under the immediate shadow of Westminster Hall and 
Abbey, to entrap and sell the souls and bodies of ignorant 
English girls. We censure slavery in the United States ; 
justly: yet if some of the States are guilty as towards the 
black races, what a lesson may they all teach us towards 
white females! De Tocqueville informs us that a citizen 
of the States who should seduce a white native woman, not 
only can find no one who will marry him after it, but is 
scouted out of society until he has brought the tardy repa- 
ration of marriage to her whom he has deceived. This is 
attributed by him to their democratic institutions ; and we 
fear it is undeniable that our opposite political sentiment 
has much to do with the degraded state of one part of 
female society. What can be more revolting than the 
treatment of poor young women in courts of law by our 
barristers! In truth, we need some prophet to attack our 
consciences on this whole matter :—unless indeed we wait 
until democratic violence makes the honour of poor women 
more valuable by pulling down the honour of the rich and 
noble classes. At present, so deep is our degradation, that 
we send across the Atlantic shoals of prostitutes, because 
the Democratic States cannot grow that article in their 
own territories ! 

But let us return to Mr. Froude. The most striking 
quality in his writing, to our mind, is, his descriptive elo- 
quence. His characters are all living before us, and have 
no sameness. His quickness of eve is manifest equally in 
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his insight into human minds, and in his perceptions of 
natural beauty. In putting together his tales, he shows a 
love of deviating from chronological order to a degree 
which some may call confusing; and it may be expected 
that more experience in writing will teach him greater 
simplicity in this respect ; but he seems to us to have all 
the first qualities which fit a man to make a powerful and 
beneficial impression on his contemporaries; pure and 
strong sympathies, vivid imagination, power of forcible 
grouping, earnestness and fearlessness of mind, with elegant 
taste and delicate discrimination. But such words from 
us are of little or no weight ; and as his writing has met 
with so much vituperation, we are disposed to quote rather 
freely from him. 

Mr. Hardinge, the good clergyman, is thus described :— 


“A misfortune befel him about his thirty-eighth year, in the 
termination of a gradually increasing disorder in almost total deaf- 
ness. . . . . Hitherto he had been forced to know something from 
what he could not avoid hearing. Conversation going on about 
him must have told him, at any rate, what other people thought, 
and, even in their conversation with himself, they could not be for 
ever on their guard. But it is different when so much effort is re- 
quired : you cannot well be intemperate, or selfish, or worldly, down 
a speaking-trumpet. And so it came to pass, that, shut up in him- 
self and in his own pure and noble thoughts and feelings, he loved 
his fellow-creatures too well to look at them as anything else than a 
mirror where he saw all his own goodness reflected, and believed it 
was theirs. 

“Of the great multitude of the mixed characters of good and evil, 
neither wholly good nor wholly bad, but for ever oscillating 
between the two, with a negative and a positive, a selfish and a 
generous motive for nearly all they do ;—of the difficulties which 
are thrown in men’s way from the artificial structure of society, the 
conflicting temptations, the fluctuating judgment of public opinion ; 
of all the thousand complicated threads and fibres which draw men 
up and down, and do, really, so very seriously affect the character 
for goodness or badness ;—of all the actions which are done under 
them, Mr. Hardinge knew nothing. Right and wrong, with him, 
stood each witha rigid outline ; there was no shading off of one into 
the other by imperceptible degrees: if a thing was clearly bad, it 
was bad altogether, and, if he was called upon to form a judgment 
of the person, he was a bad man who did it. He had his own 
[high] lofty rule of thought and action, but it was inflexible; that 
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the rule of right and wrong could bend, was no article of his creed. 
Once convince him that any one he knew had done an immoral 
action, and the avenues of his heart were closed to him for ever. 
Evil, in its abstract form, was so loathsome to him, and in its con- 
crete so little familiar, that if ever he was obliged to transfer the 
judgment he had of the general to the particular, it was transferred 
whole. He could make no allowance ; and the abhorrence he would 
feel after, would be in proportion to the love he had felt before. 
Mr. Hardinge did not know the infinite variety of natures men re- 
ceived at the hands of Providence: he had never studied the strange 
laws which govern the moulding of them into characters: he had 
no idea that the same temptation acts as variously on different men, 
hese things 
must infinitely modify our judgment on the sinfulness of the indivi- 
dual that falls before them, and, as infinitely, the degree of moral 
injury which such fall will inflict on his character. So that it will 
be seen that, however we admire Mr. Hardinge standing alone, 
however wonderfully beautiful he might be as an inhabitant of 
Paradise, his was not a character to work well among his fellow- 
creatures. Ile was likely to bestow his affection unworthily ; to 
give all when only some was deserved, to withhold all when some 
should have remained: and as the warmth of his nature prompted 
him to immediate and precipitate action, we shall not be surprised 
in the sequel of the story to find one more proof, that, in so intricate 


a world, the simple-minded cannot walk innocuously in their simple- 


as the same temperature on metals and ewases; that all t 
f 


mindedne ss: that benevolence, undirected by knowledge, may do 

untold evil in the unwise pursuit of good. The wounds we receiv 

from bad men, deserved or undeserved, are soon healed again; but 

when a good man strikes, and there is no cause, the wound is poi- 
¥ 

soned. a P. 1. 


On the management of weak and rather cowardly boys, 
he writes thus :— 


« T take it to be a matter of the most certain experience in dealing 
with boys of an amiable infirm disposition, that exactly the treatment 
they receive from you they will deserve. — Ina general way it is true of 
all persons of unformed character whocome in contact with you as your 
inferiors, although with men it cannot be relied on with the same cer- 
tainty, because their feelings are less powerful, and their habit of 
moving this way or that way under particular circumstances more 
determinate, But with the very large class of boys of a yielding 
nature who have very little self-contidence, are very little governed 
by a determined will or judgment, but sway up and down under the 
impulses of the moment, if they are treated generously and trust- 
ingly, it may be taken for an axiom that their feelings will be always 
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strong enough to make them ashamed not to deserve it. Treat them 
as if they deserved suspicion, and as infallibly they soon actually 
will deserve it. People seem to assume that to be governed by 
impulse means only ‘bad impulse,’ and they endeavour to counter- 
act it by trying to work upon the judgment, a faculty which these 
boys have not got, and so cannot possibly be influenced by it. 
There never was a weak boy yet that was deterred from doing wrong 
by ultimate distant consequences he was to learn from thinking 
about them. It is idle to attempt to manage him otherwise than by 
creating and fostering generous impulses to keep in check the baser 
ones. And the greatest delicacy is required in effecting this. It is 
not enough to do a substantial good. Substantial good is often dry 
or repulsive on the surface; and must be understood to be valued ;: 
just, again, what boys are unable to do .. . Strong natures may 
understand and value the reality. Women, and such children as 
these, will not be affected by it, unless it shows on the surface what 
is in the heart. Provided you will do it with a kind, sympathizing 
manner, you may do what you please with them, otherwise nothing 
you do will affect them at all... . [Tsay it is a fact in human 
nature that vast numbers of people are so constituted—born so. | 
am not saying it would not be better if they were otherwise ; but 
they are not. It is idle to be ideal and utopian. You must make 
what you can of things as they are. And yet in this matter of edu- 
cating, there are no persons more blindly theoretic and ideal than 
your practical men of understanding, who bring up every body on 
what they call their few broad principles of plain common sense. 

If fathers could but know, or could but let themselves be taught, 
how many sleepless nights of anxiety they would save themselves— 
how many a naturally well-intentioned child they would save from 
sorrow and suffering and guilt, by but taking the trouble now and 
then to find a few kind words to express the real kindness which in 
their hearts they feel ——, 22. 


We take for granted that Mr. Froude seriously describes 
what he knows of Westminster School, in the next passage 
that we quote :—indeed he says, (p. 27,) “ For one year, 
at least, to all boys, and to some for every year, the life 
was as hard, and the treatment as barbarous, as that of 
the negroes in Virginia. What it may be now, I do not 
know: I am speaking of what it was fifteen years ayo.” We 
wish we could quote the whole, but even the following is 
too long :— 


w Any one who has been at a public school knows how much a 
very little money adds to a schoolboy’s small stock of comforts 
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It did not add to Fowler’s,—it made the whole; le had none else. 
. . » The scraped mutton bones and refuse fat would be thrown 
him for his dinner ; if he did not like that, he might go without and 
crawl off to some back room at the pastry-cook’s. No wonder he 
had long bills there. And if by accident money not his own passed 
into his hands, it was not sure of coming clear of them again; at 
least on one occasion money belonging to his brother was made 
away with. His bills at the boarding-house were large, so many 
days and weeks were spent there in the sick room. His clothes 
were always torn and wretched: yet they cost more, and he had 
more of them, than other boys. His books were taken from him or 
torn to pieces out of wantonness, and more must be bought. 


There is one more grave charge [ must bring against this school of 
Westminster. Whether the authorities of the school were aware of 


the fact I am going to mention I do not know ; but whether they 
were or not it was alike disgraceful to them. . . . One of the esta- 
blished duties of a junior in college is to supply the seniors with sta- 
tionery of every kind, and in the most reckless profusion. Knives, 
pencils, pens, paper, a daily tale to be daily delivered in. The 
bricks must be made, make them how they can, and not even stub- 
ble to burn them withal. There was no escape except by complain- 
ing, and that boys will never do. . . . To high-spirited boys it 
would never occur as a possibility, and the others will not do it from 
fear, for they know very well the master cannot, or will not, shelter 
them from all the consequences they would entail on themselves. 
The general way the thing was managed was by a private bill at the 
stationer’s procured on an order from boys’ parents when made ac- 
quainted with the circumstance. Ned Fowler, as good for nothing 
else, was always expected to have the largest supply of these things. 
He must supply the seniors, and he must supply his brother juniors 
too. He could not get them in the scramble as other boys could ; so 
that his bill was four times as large as theirs. But he knew how little 
use it would be for him to apply at home for leave to have such a 
bill. He was too cowardly to face the beatings which would have 
ensued on his being unprovided with what was required, so that he 
represented to the stationers he dad leave, when he neither had it 
nor had asked for it. [mention this to show how utterly mean he 
had become. . . . How he had become so I have partly shown. 
Whether he was likely to improve under such a system I need 
hardly inquire. If you beat a dog for every fault, and beat him for 
your pleasure when there is none, you do not commonly form a very 


amiable dog ; and the evil is, that it is so completely the habit of 


the world to judge a person for what they are, without troubling 
themselves to inquire how they came to be so, that all people, good 
and bad, despised and disliked Fowler, and did not care to hide 
from him that they did.’—P. 29. 
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From his unfortunate school education, Edward Fowler 
falls into disgrace with his father and family, but recovers 
heart at a private tutor’s, and afterwards at the Univer- 
sity ; at which time he falls in love with Emma Hardinge, 
daughter of the clergyman described above. Mr. Froude 
thus depicts the effect of his new affection :-— 


“If it be thought surprising that he should have won the hearts 
of the Hardinges, it must be remembered that in his dealings with 
every one except with his own family, he was frank, generous, and 
unselfish, His affections naturally very strong, finding themselves 
forced out of their proper channel, poured themselves out on any 
one that happened to attract him. His conversation was so bright, 
his thought and feelings so delicate and beautiful, his temper (he 
had inherited that from his mother) so sweet and gentle, that as far 
as a stranger could see him, he appeared the very perfection of a grace- 
ful mind. It was the strongest satire on his relation to his own 
family, that beyond their circle, and the atmosphere of their influence, 
he fascinated everybody. And by the way, it added no little to his 
difficulties with himself, the way, I mean, in which other people 
treated him. It was too easy for him to persuade himself that the 
external judgment was the true one, the real fair one, and the other 
the growth of ignorance, and prejudice, and dislike. And _ the 
reverse, alas, so far, far nearer to the truth! If they erred in think- 
ing he had no heart, was not his error as deep, and far more unjus- 
tifiable, in thinking the same of them? Such as he was, however, 
the Hardinge family thought him almost faultless, and Emma Har- 
dinge quite so. And if Edward ever knew a genuine, hearty, 
unselfish feeling, it was his love for her. ‘There is a discovery in 
modern chemistry that a stream of galvanism passing through a 
loose heap of powdered metal will convert it to a solid mass. Some- 
thing very iike this was befalling Edward. [lis loose inconstant 
nature, which had hitherto refused to retain any form which could 
be given it, was now receiving a nervous tension and solidity, from 
the high and noble feeling which was diffusing itself throughout 
him; a power was found which would bind all the incoherent 
crystals into a unit again. Providence has many spare cables, with 
which she holds her sons at their moorings, when wilfulness or the 
waves of circumstances have broke them from their own; and true 
love of man is accepted in heaven, till the true strength of man, true 
love of God, be grown again.” —P. 50. 


As soon as Edward Fowler begins to reform his Oxford 
life for Emma’s sake,—to give up extravagant expenditure 
aud become a hardworking student,—his creditors pour in 
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their bills, and his father becomes acquainted with his 
debts. This leads the writer to the following reflec- 
tions :— 


“Nothing can have a more disheartening effect upon a young 
man, meeting him so in the teeth at the commencement of a return 
of good intentions ; the more genuine the intention the worse the 
effect. It makes him despair of goodness; distrust Providence, 
which he assumes must turn on his side the instant he turns him- 
self; and commonly he will give the matter up, and fancy himself 
the sport and victim of a destiny which will have its way, and it is 
idle to attempt to stem. . . . What is the use of all this pain to be 
good, if I am to suffer all the same? is unhappily always more o1 
less the thought of all but the very few who have learnt to love 
goodness for its own sake.” —P. 64. 


The result is, that Mr. Hardinge also learns of Edward’s 
past misconduct, and abruptly breaks off his engagement 
to Emma; thus cutting away his new motive to good, just 
when it is beginning toact powerfully. The author’s com- 
ment is :— 


*“*T am not claiming more for Fowler than his right... . I 
am far from saying that as yet he was entirely changed, and that 
now he was acting from the best and highest motives... . No; 
but his conduct was changed, and it was changed out of love fon 
Emma Hardinge. If he had been left alone, and let g@o on as li 
was going, persisting in right acting would in time have changed 
him really and altogether.”—P. 69. 


A fresh career of dissipation leaves the hero of the tale 
more miserable than ever, until, awaking from his frenzy, 
he assumes a stoical determination: and, “ directly he 
began to trust himself and not circumstances, he began to 
rise :”’—a sentiment which, repeated in many forms, shows 
that Mr. Froude practically holds the human will to have 
some sclf-origination, however much he may deny it in 
theory. So (says he) in the three next years Edward 
Fowler learnt many things: “ he had learnt to go without 
his wishes: he had learnt to know that in a practical, as 
well as in a religious sense, it is the severe high school in 
which alone man can grow to be a man.” 

The beautiful pictures with which this tale abounds cau 
not be understood in isolation, and we unwillingly pass 
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them over, and conclude our extracts from it by the fol- 
lowing passage of a dream or vision, which tends to show 
the fixedness with which the author’s heart is set on God 
and his pure love as the sole adequate end of man :— 


“T longed still for the better and still could see it; I loathed 
the outcasts I was thrown among, but my portion was with them 
—the portion I had earned for myself; and the crystal gate of 
Paradise was barred against me for ever. I heard a voice say, 
such is the penalty of those who seek Heaven their own way, and 
not by the way of the sanctuary; they shall see the glories they 
crave, but they shall be taken with their pride, and their eternal 
inheritance is with the evil. I thought L bowed my head and 
answered :—‘ Thy will, O Lord, be done! I must dwell with them, 
but L will not be of them. I will turn still to Thee, and desire 
Thee, if I may not find Thee.’”—P. 188. 





We must digress fora moment. Mr. Froude is sincerely 
believed by many reputable persons to be advocating im- 
morality, because he apologizes for many immoral deeds. 
This is perhaps inevitable, even with those who are not 
pharisaical, when he states his general propositions so 
sweepingly. But we cannot suppress our conviction 
that his great and most stinging offence with some is 
really of an opposite kind, viz., his blunt, unshrinking 
denunciation of the moral iniquities of our would-be 
religious seminaries. How he speaks of Westminster 
School, has been seen: but what says he of Oxford ? 
He represents loose women in Magdalene Chapel, listen- 
ing to the beautiful music and waiting to intercept the 
surpliced worshippers, one of whom whispers an as- 
signation before passing out of the sacred building (pp. 
187—9). Elsewhere with still tarter phrase he says :— 
“Few things sicken me more than to hear fellows spiri- 
tualizing away im the pulpit, and prating of heaven and 
hell and every holy mystery, whose single preparation 
has been a course of port wine and fornication” (p. 185). 
We are not disposed to approve as wholly wise this tone 
and mode of attack: but we cannot help seeing in it, om 
the one hand, that Mr. Froude is a plain-spoken, warm- 
hearted man, hating hypocrisy and loving goodness ; and 
that on the other, his want of orthodoxy is neither the 
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only nor the most active cause of the exasperation against 
him. 

From the Lieutenant’s Daughter, we shall only venture 
to extract the account of the old Lieutenant when his 
young wife dies, and leaves an infant behind her :— 





** Old Gray was as young on his wedding-day as he was the first 
time he was ever cut down in his middy’s hammock: and the light- ; 
hearted maxim of his life was, Look out for to-day, and to-morrow 
will look out for itself . . . . He had always feared God and done 
his duty, and the seed of the righteous, he would find, were never 
left to beg their bread. And so he smoked his pipe and took com- 
fort, and trusted that if it pleased the All-merciful to call him away 
out of life, He would find some means of showing pity on those he 
left behind him . . . . . And the winter came, and the spring was 
coming, and God did provide for his poor wife, though not exactly 
in the way the lieutenant had wished and hoped for ..... No 
worthy relative died and left them money; no Admiralty news 
of his own promotion came to lighten his troubles and lay another 
epaulette upon his shoulders; but a few hours after she had left a 
little lady upon the bed to bear her name and fill her place on earth, 
God took her away and gave her promotion into heaven. . . . Poor 
fellow! he had loved his little Catherine with his old boy heart, 
with a true boy’s love; and no young wooer ever mourned a lost 
mistress with a deeper or truer sorrow. .... He felt as a man 
might who had toiled through a long weary voyage all alone in a 
little boat. Towards an evening he had reached what seemed safe 
harbourage, the high land round him and between him and the 
broad sea; but in the morning, wakes to find his high land was but 
cloud-bank, and his harbourage a coral reef, and the wide weary infi- 
nite of ocean all around him still. 

“The lieutenant had seen death in many awful forms; he had 
faced him in the thunder of the battle and the war of the tempest ; he 
had been at the storming of great cities, . . . . yet it seemed as if 
he had never known what death was, till he saw life and death so 
fearfully contrasted on that little bed; the tiny infant stretching 
its little hands towards the mother’s breasts, which were not yet 








cold; one might have thought the soul had not left the earth, but, 
chrysalis-like, the old shell had broken when the new body was 

ready to receive its life, and the soul of the mother was living still 
in the person of the child. . . . So came the little Catherine into 


the world: the child of sorrow. The angel of death who was sent 
on an errand so unlovely, wreaked his anger on the innocent cause 
of his coming. As he passed away with the mother’s soul he 
turned to frown upon the child; and if those say true who tell us 
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that the forecast of its destiny is written on the features of the 
new-born infants, the father might have read a strange tale of 
misery in the painful glances of those new-awakened baby eyes. 

“ Howbeit no such misgivings occurred to the lieutenant; he 
was too much absorbed in the thought of what he had lost to 
pay much attention to what had been left him in her place; and 
when the first gush of sorrow was over, and he could ask to 
have his child brought for him to see, the cloud had passed away, 
and the tiny creature looked into his face and smiled. . . . And 
March and April rolled past, and the spring came up upon the earth 
in all its beauty, and the sea was clear and the sky was blue; the 
choral birds morning and evening chanted their thanksgivings to the 
goddess of the May, and once more the sun shone in upon the 
old man’s heart, and he too could thank God for what God had 
given, and bow his head in resignation for what had been taken 
away.’ ’—P. 269. 


But we pass to the Nemesis (or Vengeance) of Faith. 
If the title is taken to express the author’s conception of 
the scope of the book, it must be to exhibit the danger to 
which any one is exposed who ventures to deviate from 
the faith of his fathers: for on sucha man Faith will wreak 
its vengeance. The sentiment indeed is often hinted at 
in his pages, where the delightfulness of the “ irrecover- 
able” faith of childhood is adverted to,—in extravagant 
terms, we think,—and in one place most falsely as well as 
lugubriously :— 





“Wo to the unlucky man who as a child is taught, even as a 
portion of his creed, what his grown reason must forswear. Faith 
endures no barking of the surface; it is a fair, delicate plant trans- 
ported out of Paradise into an alien garden, where surest care alone 
can foster it. But wound the tenderest shoot—but break away one 
single flower, and though it linger on for years, feeding upon stimu- 
lants and struggling through a languishing vitality, it has had its 
death-blow ; the blighted juices fly trembling back into the heart, 
never to venture out again.”—P. 124. 


Nevertheless, every reader will be embarrassed to know 
whether Mr. Froude does or does not make himself re- 
sponsible for the sentiment: for it is contaimed in the 
“ Confessions of a Sceptic,” and is not said by the author 
in person. ‘This is a fundamental fault in doth the works 
before us, and involves the second in great confusion : nor 
in fact do we know how to defend the writer from the 
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charge of Jesuitry which has been brought against him. 
The volume consists of three principal parts. The first 
contains letters from Markham Sutherland to a friend, 
in which he exhibits himself as induced by mixed motives 

to overbear his own convictions against becoming a minis- 
ter of the Established Church, though after a short career 
his inability to act the hypocrite drives him out again. 

The second part shows the further working of his mind by 
miscellaneous pieces from his scrap-book, and by one longer 
discussion, entitled “ Confessions of a Sceptic,” in which 
much is said concerning Mr. Newman, lately so eminent 
at Oxford, and, as we infer, long a personal friend and 
leader to Mr. Froude. ‘The third part is narrative, in 
which the author speaks to us himself. Mr. Sutherland, 
it seems, went to the Lake of Como, and there fell in love 
with a married lady; and when he fully knew his own 
heart, and also that he had won hers, he fell into horror of 
soul so great as to resolve to poison himself. He obtains 
the poison, but lingers about taking it ; and before he has 
perpetrated the deed, is interrupted by an old college friend 
who has become a Romish priest ; and who had received a 
clue to the fact, that an Englishman was there, meditating 
something desperate. Having thus caught Markham when 
utterly unmanned by conflicting passions, he induces him 
to enter the church of Rome and retire into a monastery : 
and so the story ends. 

Now if Mr. Froude were anxious for nothing but for an 
opportunity to show off his powers of fine writing, he has 
been successful ; for there is a great deal of brilliant de- 
scription and beautiful imagination up and down the book 
—but so there would have been if he had re-modelled his 
story in fifty ways ; for his powers are very manifest. We 
almost think he has been seduced by the highflyi ing theory, 
that an author ought to pour forth ‘from the de pths of his 
soul without caring for a moral. This is all well, if the 
soul be itself in perfect harmony with truth and God ; for 
then the moral will find itself: so again, it is well if he 
utters in truth his own deepest and most matured feelings ; 
for it will then be our fault if we cannot make a moral for 
ourselves. But if fictitious characters and events are to 
be paraded before us, and mere amusement is not aimed 
at, we must exact some unity in the story and some truth 
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to be elucidated by it. We cannot find any unity in this 
narrative ; for there is no connection, but the arbitrary 
will of the author, between the speculations in the early 
part of the volume, and the events of the latter part. 
What truth it is to elucidate, is extremely obscure. The 
author, writing positively in his own person, observes :— 


= | Markham’s ] 


} conscience was satisfied with what he had done, 


Unsteady as it was, and without the support which a strongly be- 
lieved religious faith had once provided for it, he experienced at last 
what so le ny he had denied, that to attei ipl lo separale mora ‘ity from 
vr ig nv is mad) ess: XC. . 2 

Now it appears to us that this is a most unjust imputa- 
tion on the hero of the tale: for what is the fact ? why; 
that the unloosing of his childish faith was brought about 
by the resolve not to separate his religion from morality ! 
Hear a quotation from the second Letter (p. 10), where 
Markham’s confessions of unsettled opinions begin :— 


“Now Lam not going to weary you with all the scientific diffi- 
culties aud critical ditliculties, and, worse than all, metaphysical 
difficulties, which have worn the subject [of the dictation of the 
Scripture by the Holy Spirit] so threadbare . . ae 
there were no diffi ulties but these , @) 1 01 yi i] TECASON Were pe rplexed, 
T cou d easily school My reASON. e ° ° ° ° But, Arthur, bear 
with me, and at least hear me ;—(though my head may deceive me, 
my heart cannot. 1 will not, [I must not, believe that the all-just, 
all-mereiful, all-eood God, can be such a Being as I find him there 
described. He! He! to have created mankind liable to fall,—to 
have laid them in the way of a temptation under which Ile knew 
they would fall, and then curse them and all who were to come of 
them, and all the world, for their sakes : OC,00. . . ” 


Now the question is not whether Markham’s objection 
is well grounded. It sutflices to say, that, as a fact, he re- 
jects the Bible-doctrine because he cannot bear to dissociate 
religion from his purest and lighest notions of morality, 
And then forsooth the author chooses to cast him into a 
snare, and scold at his misery as a result of separating 
morality from religion! But we must continue the quo- 
tation from p. 180 :— 


““What so lone he had denied .. . i o a 2. oo religion, 
reduced to a sentiment resting only on internal emotion, is like a dis- 
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solving view, which will change its image as the passions shift their 
focal distances : that, unrealized in some constant external form, 


obeying inclination, not controlling it, it is but a dreamy phantom of 


painted shadow, and vanishes before temptation as the bright 
colours fade from off the earth when a storm covers the sun.” 


We do not at all understand what any of this has to do 
with the tale. Does Mr. Froude intend to protest in 
favour of resting religion on some Authority external to the 
soul? If he does, what is it? the Church? or the Bible? 
for we cannot make any third guess. But strange to say, 
two thirds of the book argues down, with more or less 
power, the morality and credibility of Scripture doctrines, 
such as the Fall, the Atonement, the Devil, Eternal Pu- 
nishment, the Incarnation: so that, until the arguments 
are refuted, it is impossible to make either Church or 
Bible our external rule of truth. Is he sincere in desiring 
it ? we do not know how to imagine it. The flood of rea- 
sonings by which he sweeps away the established founda- 
tions of popular Christianity flows forth from the depths 
of his heart : they are evidently no mere pretence. If he 
believes them to be unsound, he is bound to refute them : 
without this, he is guilty of an immorality in placing them 
before the public, believing them to be invalid and 
dangerous: for surely he cannot seriously expect any to 
accept Mr. Sutherland’s ill-guided passion as a_ valid 
disproof of his objections to the Scripture doctrine of the 
Fall, and to the Authority of the Bible in general. But 
further: we do not see how Mr. Sutherland is charge- 
able with thinking that “ Religion is to obey inclination, 
and not to control it :”’ what! because it is with him a 
sentiment resting on internal emotion and not on external 
authority ? But this is equally true of Morals; yet it 
would be a mere cavil to say, that morality then “ obeys 
inclination, and does not control it.” Is there no such 
thing as a Law within the Heart? or is this to be des- 
pised as mere changeable sentiment? Altogether, it seems 
to us that the first part of Mr. Froude’s book is that which 
he really believes and wishes to recommend; and the 
latter part leaves the very disagreeable impression that he 
desires to evade the responsibility of the earlier by disown- 
ing the arguments. 
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It is true, that in one sense Markham Sutherland 
does appear to us painfully to divorce religion from mo- 
rality; namely, in the doctrine of Necessity or Fatalism, 
which is here obtruded in its most naked form. Human na- 
ture is compared to a bar of steel attracted by one or more 
magnets; and the idea of its having any inward power to 
refuse to obey temptation is treated as absurd (p. 134, &c.). 
Sin is in consequence declared to be a chimera, the belief 
of which cannot legitimately stop short of bringing us to 
seek absolution from a Romish priest (pp. 92, 160). And 
this we regard as the practical point on which the doctrine 
of Necessity is irreligious : it does “ separate morality from 
religion,” for it bids us to believe when we are tempted, that 
God will be equally pleased with us whether we resist or 
fall by the temptation; nay, that it is He who, from first 
to last, works all our works; even those which we foolishly 
and ignorantly call sinful. But we deeply lament to add, 
that we are unable to throw this error off Mr Froude on to 
Markham Sutherland; for this is precisely the doctrine 
advocated also through both the tales in the “ Shadows of 
the Clouds.” There indeed it appears only as an amiable 
exaggeration in connection with the story; here it stands 
out offensively without any such connection: there it was 
used to lead us to be charitable to others; here it wears the 
abstract form of religious theory, and is virtually applied 
to self-justification, when the sense of Sin is set aside, asa 
superstition inevitably leading to Rome. Whether the last 
sentiment is really Mr. Froude’s, we cannot positively dis- 
cover from his book: but we suspect that his secret creed is 
that of absolute Predestination, as the ultimate truth of God, 
and that he regards whatever is short of it to be a provi- 
sional child’s-teaching for those who cannot yet bear so deep 
a doctrine. Even this would not solve the mystery of his 
conduct ; for according to it, he should, in a popular book 
like that before us, shun the subject, and reserve it for more 
abstruse and theoretic readers. On the contrary, he does 
his best to advocate it with the popular reader, by argu- 
ment,—(argument, we avow, in our judgment of the flim- 
siest kind, but still the best which there seems to be on 
that side,)—and leaves us without the shadow of a refuta- 
tion. For he does not attempt to show any connection 
between Markham’s fatalism and his admiration of an 
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exquisitely beautiful lady, who casts herself on him for 
sympathy when left alone by an uncongenial husband. 
Have no Athanasians been sensible to female charms? Is 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy never joined to moral weakness ? or 
are Necessarians, such as Priestley, in general persons who 
are apt to follow the blind impulse of passion? We greatly 
incline to the very opposite opinion ; that the doctrine has 
prevailed most among persons of weak impulse and dry 
matter-of-fact minds, who for that very reason are little 
conscious of its practical danger and its incongruity with 
spiritual life. 

We have thus disburdened ourselves of @ part of our 
dislike to the “ Nemesis of Faith ;” but only ofa part. We 
exceedingly deprecate the entire system of bringing for- 
ward in so indirect a way discussions like that concerning 
Mr. Newman. Statements are made, as if fact, concern- 
ing him, (as also in the “ Shadows of the Clouds’), for which 
the writer does not distinctly make himself responsible : 
besides, to Say the truth, there is very little of all the 
high praise there lavished, which seems to us called for 
by his own showing. He extols Mr. Newman as a “ long- 
sighted”? man of “ genius,’ who conceived the grand 
project of “ making England cease to produce great men” 
—and of “ drawing people from the craving for independ- 
ence to almsgiving, to the endurance of wrong, to the con- 
fessional; from early hours in the office or in the field 
to matins and daily service ;’ who wanted to deliver the 
Church from worldly, marrying, preferment-loving bishops 
and rectors; to save Christianity from the gulf of unbelief 
by the only possible way—that of inculcating Romish doc- 
trine; and who deliberately and knowingly undermined 
every argument by which Protestants have endeavoured to 
refute Romanism, by elaborately showing that ¢ would 
equally refute Christianity! We are relieved from the 
necessity of pressing to know what is admirable in all 
this, since Mr. Froude does not pledge himself to any of 
the sentiments thus uttered. But we must complain, that 
he here repeats the extremely unjust imputation on the 
Church of England, which he had already expressed with 
extravagant energy in the Spirit’s Trials (p. 157)—that 
the Church of England “ spurned Mr. Newman from her,” 
though he was “ the truest and best friend whom she ever 
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had at the hands of Providence.’ Mr. Froude seems in- 
deed never thoroughly to have ceased to see the facts of 
the Puseyite controversy through the thoroughly false 
medium which enveloped him while he was Mr. Newman’s 
humble disciple. Who would guess, from our last quota- 
tion, that Mr. Newman seceded voluntarily, and upon 
discovering (what many had known for ten, fifteen or 
more years) that his doctrines were fundamentally opposed 
to the subscriptions, by virtue of which he held his post in 
the Church and University ? 

But after all our resentment against so many of the 
sentiments scattered through this work, and our extreme 
dislike of the hide-and-seek play in which the author in- 
dulges, we most cordially avow that it is a new and clear 
manifestation of genius. Its pages are full of beauty and 
of interest; and while we fain would quote examples, 
we cannot find any of moderate length that can do him 
justice. The fourth letter,—on the old Paganism,—is an 
exquisite piece of poetry. The style of the letters is every- 
where charming. The descriptions are equally good as in 
the “Shadows of the Clouds.” The Confessions of a Sceptic 
are often brilliant and always toyching. The closing nar- 
rative is fluent, graphic, and only too highly wrought in 
painful beauty. We refrain from expressing an opinion 
of its moral tendency; but we add an extract which will 
show that Mr. Froude at any rate had no deliberately im- 
moral intention : 

“If there be one prayer which, morning, noon, and night, one 
and all of us should send up to God, it is, ‘ Save us from our own 
hearts!’ Oh! there is no le we will not tell ourselves. The 
enchanted Armida garden of love !—how like, how like it is to 
Paradise! Dreams, delusion, fantastic prejudice it may be called, 
which a strong mind should spurn from it as a fable of the nursery 
—ay, should spurn—if it can. Are not ashes bitter on the tongue, 
though you bring proof in all the logic figures that they are sweet 
as Hybla honey? And those pleasures which are honey-sweet to 
the first taste, is there not the sting with its venom-bag lying un- 
seen? Ah! we know not; we know not; we know nothing. But 
something we can feel; and what is it to us what we know, when 
we are miserable ? All men may not feel so. There are some who, 
as Jean Paul says, Mithridates-like, feed on poison, and suffer 
nothing from it ; but all tender hearts, who remember the feeling of 
innocence, will try long before they can reason away the bitterness out 
Curistian TEAcHER,—No. 14. Oo 
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of pleasure which once they have believed not innocent. It is ill 
changing the creed to meet each rising temptation. Zhe soul is 
truer than it seems, and refuses to be trifled with.’—P. 181. 


On the whole, we decide to extract a passage, not for 
any peculiar beauty, which will enable the reader to judge 
whether Mr. Froude can sincerely mean the close of the 
tale to warn us against relinquishing our hold on the faith 
of our childhood. 

‘* People canvas up and down the value and utility of Christianity, 
and none of them seem to see that it was the common channel 
towards which all the great streams of thought in the old world 
were tending, and that in some form or other when they came to 
unite, it must have been. That it crystallized round a_ particular 
person may have been an accident; but in its essence, as soon as 
the widening intercourse of the nations forced the Jewish mind into 
contact with the Indian and the Persian and the Grecian, such a 
religion was absolutely inevitable. 

It was the development of Judaism in being the fulfilment of the 
sacrificial theory, and the last and purest conception of a personal 
God lying close above the world, watching, guiding, directing, 
interfering. Its object was no longer the narrow one of the tem- 
poral interests of a small people. The chrysalis had burst its shell, 
and the presiding care extended to all mankind, caring not now for 
bodies only, but for souls. It was the development of Parsism in 
settling finally the vast question of the double principle, the position 
of the evil spirit, his history and the method of his defeat; while 
Zoroaster’s doctrine of a future state was now for the first time 
explained and justified ; and his invisible world of angels and spirits, 
and the hierarchies of the seven heavens, were brought in subjec- 
tion to the same one God of the Jews. 

It was the development of the speculative Greek philosophy of the 
school of Plato, of the doctrine of the Spirit, and the mysterious Trinity, 
the @ xa) wav, the word or intellect becoming active in the primal 
Being ; while, lastly, the Hindoo doctrine of the incarnation is the 
uniting element in which the other three combine, and which inter- 
penetrates them with an awful majesty which singly they had not 
known. 

So these four streams uniting formed into an enormous system, com- 
prehending all which each was seeking for, and bringing it all down 
home, close to earth, human, direct, and tangible, and supplying 
mankind with full measure of that spiritual support, with which only 
minds most highly disciplined can afford to dispense.” —P. 88. 


Seeing in Mr. Froude so great literary ability, so much 
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insight into right and wrong, so much freshness of mind, 
such humane sentiment, so much of the tender and poetical, 
so strongly religious a bias, and such entire freedom from 
authoritative trammels,—we cannot but hope soon to meet 
him in print again. The recent notoriety of his name will 
aid the circulation of any book from him, and, notwith- 
standing his theories, we fondly persuade ourselves that 
he has yet a noble work to perform in kindling English 
hearts to pure and high aspirations. 
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Arr. IIL—RAMEE: ARCHITECTURE DU MOYEN 
AGE. 


Tue increased attention which has been bestowed upon 
Architecture during the last few years, and the improve- 
ment which has resulted from the more general diffusion of 
knowledge and taste on that subject, have not been en- 
tirely confined to Great Britain. Our private opulence and 
the enterprize which characterises our public spirit, reli- 
gious or commercial, have afforded more opportunities to 
the professors of the constructive art in these islands, and 
have tended to evoke whatever talent and resources they 
pOssess. 

It is pleasant to find that in France and Germany a cor- 
responding feeling has been developed. In each of those 
countries are now to be found numbers who duly prize 
the remains of antiquity they possess, and anxious, if not 
to restore, at least to prevent further dilapidation and decay 
in the remaining edifices which have transmitted to posterity 
the examples of the science and taste of former times. At 
the close of the last century and the beginning of this, the 
darkest period, as far as art was concerned, that Europe 
had witnessed for nine hundred years, extensive and, in 
many instances, irreparable mischief was done. Buona- 
parte re-enacted Cromwell in other than mere _ political 
fashion. Churches were turned into stables, magazines, 
storehouses, and continue so unfortunately to the present 
day ; since notwithstanding an almost intuitive knowledge 
and feeling for art, that ruler, intent on the ambitious 
designs of the moment, carelessly decreed or at least sanc- 
tioned the continuance of those demolitions and degrada- 
tions of some of the finest monuments raised by the skill 
or piety of former generations, and whose solidity defying 
time, whose vastness affording accommodation, pointed 
them out at once as magazines, barracks or hospitals, to 
the utilitarian requirements of a necessitous government. 
Under the Orleans dynasty, considerable efforts were made 
by the French government to protect and preserve them. 
Such as remained national property passed under the surveil- 
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lance of the Minister of the Interior, and we are indebted 
to this circumstance for the official reports, equally agreeable 
in an historic, literary, and architectural point of view, of 
the Commissioners Prosper Merimée and L. Vitét. The 
task of the government wishing to preserve these edifices 
was no light one. With the institutions, collegiate bodies, 
or private individuals who possessed them, the Revolution 
of 1790 had swept away both the property which repaired 
them, and the men who took an interest in their mainte- 
nance. There remained no religious corporations with 
estates liable to contribute, no bodies of learned men fecling 
a pride in the fabric to which they were affiliated. The 
pecuniary demand therefore on the French treasury was 
considerable, and large sums have been for many years 
past devoted to these objects—not always with the most 
felicitous issue. Ignorant, presumptuous architects would 
sometimes be called in to ruin instead of repairing the 
building they were called in to treat. St. Denis alone, 
since 1830, has cost £280,000. Its history is instructive, 
and shows that our Woods and Forests are not the only un- 
skilful managers of Crown property. The mischief begun (a4 
Jove principium) with lightning, which impaired the spire, 
which was rebuilt, but, from want of skill, with a mass of 
masonry too heavy for the tower beneath it: the latter 
being split by the weight placed upon it, both were obliged 
to be taken done. The interior has been equally unfortu- 
nate in the “ travaux malfaisants,” as Count Montalembert 
described them in speaking of them in the Chamber of 
Peers, The kings and princes have been provided with 
fresh tombs, ancient, it is true, but anachronous, distrained 
from all parts; nay, some sovereigns thus honoured whose 
bones never rested there.* At Coutances, one of the fine 
spires was condemned, and thirty feet of it taken down to 
gratify the vanity of the architect of the Minister of Public 
Worship, who wished to try his hand at rebuilding—all the 
more vexatious, as Coutances, in spite of its geometrical 


* This mania for the translation of royal remains has been excessive. A 
writer in the Annales d'Archxologie, justly complains that Richard Coeur-d 
Lion and Henry II., Eleanor of Aquitaine and Isabella of Angouléme, hav 
been disentombed from Fontevrault in Anjou, the cradle of their race, in th 
heart of the Plantagenet country, and brought to Versailles, to be introduced 
to the vanities which only started into life five centuries after they were dead 
id gone. 
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and pointed character, has been maintained by both Ger- 
ville and Delamare to belong to the middle of the eleventh 
century—i. e., to be 130 years older than the general intro- 
duction of the pointed arch. At Rouen, the great heavy 
cast iron spire, prematurely boasted of by that manufac- 
turing city, crushed the tower which had the misfortune to 
bear it. At St. L6 and Mantes, fine towers have been 
taken down. At Chalons, Nantes, Avignon, Rheims,* 
Orleans, Puy, and Clarmont, the spoiler has been even of 
late years at work. ‘ Walls and towers,” exclaimed Count 
Montalembert, on the occasion in question, “ are especial 
objects of hatred to all municipalities, who always hasten 
to destroy them.” At Peronne, the town council insisted 
on the destruction of the noble belfry,—an error of self- 
government which we would rather had been committed 
by bureaucracy. 

But these Vandalisms and Churchwardenisms are no 
more than what it was natural to expect. Nor are they 
widely dissimilar to what has happened among ourselves, 
until a more correct knowledge of architecture had super- 
seded the previous ignorance of such practitioners and 
their patrons. 

While Pugin, Whewell, Rickman, Willis, Hope, and 
Gally Knight, have been collecting and diffusing informa- 
tion in England, with respect to the principles of Gothic 
architecture, there has been scarcely less activity abroad. 
Besides the author of the work under notice, Lassaulx, 
Didron, Merimée, Hoffstadt, and Boisserée, have called 
attention to the medizval monuments of their respective 
countries. Boisserée’s work in particular, besides its archi- 
tectural value as a scientific history of one of the finest 
edifices ever yet conceived, is a striking exemplification 
of the growing appreciation of the subject to which it 
relates. The author first projected its publication in 1808. 
Accidental circumstances had placed in his hands the 
original plans and elevations devised for the stupendous 
pile, now, by an European movement, in the course of erec- 
tion. Unwilling that such a monument of human 


* At Rheims, many of the fine statues which adorn the west point of the 


Cathedral were absolutely beheaded on the accession of Charles X. in 1824. 

It was feared the discharge of cannon fired in honour of the event might bring 
an z 

them down on the royal procession. 
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contrivance should remain ignored, he solicited subscrip- 
tions towards the issue of the plates; but so expensive was 
the process in the then state of engraving, and so small 
was the encouragement he received, that more than 
twenty years elapsed between the publication of the first 
and last parts of his work. 

M. Ramée considers three great events to have deter- 
mined the character of architecture since the decline of 
the Roman empire :—l1. the irruption of the Germanic 
element leading to the Carlovingian empire ; 2. the cru- 
sades resulting from the conflict between the temporal and 
spiritual power, in which the latter, victorious, forces its 
rival to do penance by fighting against the infidel; and 
lastly, the Reformation. 

Until the close of the eleventh century, (1095,) he ima- 
gines a sort of Pagan character prevailed; for though 
classical antiquity ends with the first monarch of Byzan- 
tium, yet all the varied elements of art, types of the Greek, 
Roman, Germanic, Asiatic even, were still struggling 
for expression. Like the empire itself, no one could pre- 
dicate exactly into which form and race it would finally 
settle down. 


‘But in the end the church triumphs; she becomes the assailant 
of Mahommedans, and the persecutrix of heretics. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries develop political principles—states become 
separate, and consolidate themselves internally ; mind is cultivated, 
inquires, disputes, and prepares the way for the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century .... Architecture follows step by step. During 
the first six centuries it is entirely Roman; it then borrows the 
details and symbols of the Pagan religions, which Christianity has 
overcome ; for Charlemagne gives rise to a new style, which is neither 
ancient, nor yet entirely Christian, but which nevertheless perfects 
and transforms itself in the twelfth century. At the beginning of 
the thirteenth, appears all the splendour, the depth, and the clegance 
of Christian architecture, properly so called. In the fourteenth it 
becomes more scientific ; in the fifteenth its decline commences, until 
in the sixteenth it is at length abandoned, to be replaced by a return 
towards more ancient forms.” 


Of the forms which the earlier ecclesiastical edifices as- 
sumed, some few examples remain. The basilica (in the 
western empire) was the most common, of which in Rome 
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alone there existed eighteen; their usual arrangement 
being a nave and side-aisles, the former terminating in the 
semicircular apse, in which the pretor administered jus- 
tice. Originally erected, indeed, for purposes wholly un- 
connected with religion, they were assigned to the profes- 
sion of Christianity when the new faith was embraced by 
Constantine ; and thus afford a singular instance of the 
derivation of a type which is now become universal 
throughout the Christian world, from a pattern of building 
erected for the dispensation of Pagan justice. 

The roofs of these basilicas (with some splendid excep- 
tions) were at first of ordinary carpentry, until cupolas 
began to arise over the crossing—the ieoarcioy, the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts. Even in those early 
times, the boldness of these vaults is striking, amount- 
ing in some instances to rashness, as at St. Sophia,* at Con- 
stantinople. 

It has been supposed that Europe was largely indebted 
to that city for the styles that intervened between the 
Classic and the Gothic. M. Ramée, however, will not 
admit that the Latins borrowed much from the Byzan- 
tines. The plans of the latter were too complicated, in bis 
opinion, for the offices of the Latin ritual: both schools, 
indeed, derived their skill from the traditions of Roman 
science, and assuredly those who erected the Pantheon 
may have left behind them example and records sufficient 
to preclude the necessity of their descendants resorting to 
Byzantium; and though the duomo of Pisa has been 
alleged to be an eastern importation, there is no necessity 
for ascribing them to other than native reminiscences of 
corresponding constructions. St. Celsaat Ravenna,t witha 
cupola of that description, was built by Galla Placidia, from 


* Santa Sofia, rebuilt by Justinian, 532-538—twenty years after the eastern 
half of the dome fell in; it was restored 560. Another crash took place in 
987, when it was revaulted, finally, with hollow pots. 

+ M. Vitét observes that the octagonal church St. Vitale, at Ravenna, was 
not imitated, for St. Apollinare, built soon after, is a basilica. Lombardy cer 
tainly borrowed nothing from the east, for the Lombard kings were ilways 


fighting against it; but Charlemagne was much struck with the Byzantine 
style, St. Vitale, and others ; and he copied it at Aix-la-Chapell Trade sub 
sequently did much for its partial introduction. Cologne contains numerous 
vestiges of its former eastern connection—Greek names of streets, domes, flat 
terraced roofs—an oriental city planted under a northern climate. Th 
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Gothic Cathedral appears as though surrounded by Mosques. 
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local Latin traditions. The author contends that, owing 
to the extreme aversion mutually felt for each other by 
the Greek and Latin churches, the Byzantine was less 
imitated in Italy than elsewhere. At St. Mark, at Venice, 
the vaulting is the only thing clearly traceable to Con- 
stantinople, and the battisterios in Torcello and Grado 
show that in the Venetian islands the Roman method of 
vaulting still maintained itself. The carpentry domes of 
St. Mark were much later, and erected purely for external 
aspect, when the republic grew prosperous and proud. The 
internal cupolas of masonry are very flat. The dismem- 
berment of Charlemagne’s empire, at the beginning of the 
9th century, developed the separate nationality of the pre- 
vious component parts. The Germanic clement, in parti- 
cular, could now revel without restraint in all the forms that 
imagination could suggest, and it was at the same time 
sufficiently advanced to exercise a positive influence on 
the figures created by the fine arts, which are thus subject 
toa new influence resulting from this phase of civilization, 
“The models afforded by the primitive Christian church 
are resumed with fresh energy, transformed by a more 
lively and elevated organization. Human thought required 
a richer and more suitable expression—feeling a more dig- 
nified and noble manifestation.” Up to this time, Europe 
possessed nothing but debased Roman, of the worst sort, 
and, though often covered over with ornament, barbarous in 
taste and execution. The Gallo-Roman monuments which 
occasionally occur in France and Germany prove, indeed, 
how little, architecturally, the domain of taste could have 
lost on the invasion of its native land by the conquering 
tribes of the north. ‘Towards 1050 the Romanesque began 
to emancipate itself from its antique physiognomy. M. 
Rameée observes that then “the art made an effort to emerge 
from the bonds of old traditions, and this effort was made 
by the people which las preserved longest and most faith- 
fully the character of the Germanic races—by the Anglo- 
Saxons. The brotherhood of masons of York is the earliest 
known of those great guilds of skilled men who embodied 
and transmitted to their successors the secrets of that science 
which, even now, excites our admiration and respect. — Its 
charter, of 926, establishes a hierarchy of masters, com- 


panions, and apprentices.’ From such a nucleus spread 
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that light of constructive knowledge which was diffused, 
in time, over the face of Europe. 

The more northern Romanesque, or Norman, as we 
fitly term it, from its prevalence in England under the 
Conqueror’s dynasty, severe, massive and heavy at first, 
became, towards 1100, more independent and erect, still 
retaining the form of the basilica with its circular apse ; 
but instead of the flat ceiling and sloping roof, aiming at 
the vault—at first for the side-aisles only, but soon for the 
whole edifice. This increased weight, now borne by a 
heavy square pier instead of the cylindrical column, was 
found to be better distributed by groins, serving to conduct 
the thrust longitudinally as well as transversely down the 
outer walls of the edifice. The unmeaning flat or slender 
vertical shafts on the outside, an equivoque between the 
column and the buttress, assumed at once the characteristic 
shape of the latter, and the simple diagonal groin, intro- 
duced as much for its constructive convenience as for its 
effect, became together the cause and condition of the 
elaborate rib-vaulting of the complete Gothic. 

Over the crossing of the earlier continental churches 
arose a cupola, mostly circular, but sometimes octagonal, 
sustained at the angles by the corbelling denominated 
pendentive. This, which is exemplified in St. Michele at 
Pavia, St. Ambrose at Milan, Monza, Parma, Pisa, N. D. at 
Avignon, N. D.de Grace at Arles, is entirely different from 
the Byzantine, “ which is a spherical cap, a segment of a 
sphere whose diameter equals the diagonal of the square 
to be covered.” If the reader will construct the figures, 
he will see that, on the Byzantine principle, the plan of the 
cupola was a circle circumscribed about a square, while in 
the Latin arrangement the plan of the cupola was that of 
a circle inscribed within a square. 

It has been contended that the pointed arch arose from 
the necessity of vaulting unequal spaces, that is, rect- 
angles of which the length and breadth are dissimilar, such 
as occur between the side-aisles and the nave. Professor 
Willis has shown, by a careful investigation of the baths 
of Diocletian (now St. Maria degli Angeli) at Rome, whose 
sides are as four to five, and where the side arches are 
stilted to bring their soffits to the same level, that the 
groin in which they meet when projected on the plan, 
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forms a waving line of double curvature, wholly at variance 
with the prominent characteristics of Gothic vaulting. He 
at first imagined it to be from settlement, but a closer 
examination, on the spot, convinced him that it belonged 
to the construction. Mr. Willis, however, thinks the 
pointed arch was, for this purpose, unnecessary, and that 
the domical vaulting suggested by him would enable it to 
be dispensed with. But, however ingenious his solution, 
we must confess our preference for Dr. Whewell’s hypo- 
thesis. Indeed, the alternative suggested by Willis appears 
to be less simple than the more obvious and natural one 
of adopting the pointed arch, in order to accomplish what 
the circular one would not, viz., the production of diagonal 
and other secondary ribs, which should be absolutely recti- 
linear on plan. 

M. Viollet Le Duc, a French architect who attentively 
examined this part of the question, considers it certain 
that these vaults were produced in a comparatively simple 
and inexpensive way, very little centering and framework 
being used. Assuming that a flat scaffolding extended, at 
a convenient height, across the space to be vaulted, it would 
appear that the voussoirs of the ribs were such as could be 
placed, from their moderate size, by a single mason, with 
his apprentice ; that only one pair of slight timber ribs 
was used at a time, and the workman, standing upon tressels 
three or four feet below the ribs, had the advantage of 
watching the under surface of his work at the same time. 
Another important circumstance was, that the weight was 
thus laid on by degrees ; when a pair of ribs were com- 
pleted, the centering was withdrawn,* and the walls and 
buttresses familiarized at once with the small additional 
burden : if any failure took place it was partial, insignificant, 
and could at once be remedied; very different in effect 
from the opposite practice of vaulting over large spaces 
with the aid of complete centering, which, being all with- 
drawn simultaneously, leaves the whole weight of fresh 
and often moist work to press upon its abutments at once. 


* There are proofs, in some of the buildings on the continent which M. V. 
Le Due has visited, of even this slight centering h wing been dis} ensed with, 
and the vaulting of the ribs being supported, as it proceeded, by poles whose 
lower extremity pivoted on an axis in the centre of the curve of which they 
were radii 
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Such aspiring attempts, both as to height, weight, and 
thrust, required to be sustained by more perfect masonry 
than the rubble work which had been in use in the Roman 
period. The first rib vaulting was comparatively rude, but in 
the twelfth century the voussoirs were cut with care, and 
the extrados, M. le Duc observes, or shell which covered the 
skeleton, is merely in juxtaposition to the vaulting ribs, but 
not, as at first, bonded into them. Early in that century 
the plans of the great ecclesiastical buildings become less 
massive, the voids greater in proportion to the sustaining 
walls, showing more boldness and science; while in the 
elevations the horizontal lines disappear by degrees, sur- 
bases, cornices and strings are first cut by projections of 
little relief or depth, and the perpendicular principle begins 
to define itself and arrest attention. 

The square pier, passing into the round pillar with the 
advance of art from the Romanesque to the early pointed 
style, required to be broken up into details to avoid heavi- 
ness; hence the addition of a series of collonets clustering 
round the main shaft, lightening it in appearance, while in 
reality they added strength and bonding to its previously 
circumscribed area: it was not a mere bundle of columns, 
but a well-designed eurithmic arrangement, rising from a 
polygonal and distinctly-marked base, and crowned with a 
capital adapted to the groining which was to spring from 
it, and along which the leading lines of the columns 
were continued beneath the intrados of the arch. Those 
of the circular period had been very plain, generally par- 
taking of the flatness of the pier. When the pointed 
groining came in, the torus or roll projected boldly—the 
other mouldings were separated by deep cavettos. Dr. 
Whewell has shown that the salience and form of this roll, 
though indicative approximately of the period, will not 
always suffice to determine the exact epoch of construction, 
but that where its single occurrence is replaced by several 
smaller mouldings it constitutes an approach towards the 
early English. 

M. Ramée’s conjecture is not unreasonable, that the 
pointed arch, of which some faint and timid indications 
appear at the end of the eleventh century, may have been a 
creation of those ancicut brotherhoods when they first be- 
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yan to erect their own craft against the monopoly hitherto 
enjoyed by the priestly architects: for the buildings 
of the period in which the pointed arch appear in single 
instances were erected with the aid and the liberality of 
princes, who, however submissive they were in matters of 
faith, may nevertheless have required, on various grounds, 
that a lay mason should be consulted. By this solution 
the introduction of the pointed arch would cease to be a 
riddle, since this hypothesis would present its birth and 
infancy as well as its ripe age and decay,—things which we 
unhappily see in all progress ; while by any other it bursts 
out at once into full vigour. Certain it is, that the at- 
tempts of the laity to extend the limits of invention in any, 
no matter what, branch of human knowledge—whether 
from the prescribed forms of statuary which bound down 
the talent of the Egyptian and earlier Greek sculptors, 
down to the most modern of the sciences, geology —the 
clergy of the dominant church have viewed with jealousy 
any attempt to enlarge the boundaries of that knowledge 
of which they wished themselves to remain the exclusive 
arbiters and dispensers.* 


* In the eleventh century a bishop was slain by the father of a young 
Friesland freemason, who had permitted the prelate to extort from him thi 
secret, the magisterium arcanum, of founding churches. The clergy at first 
were the great and for a long time the only builders. They were the military 
engineers of the Conqueror, in studding the land with fortresses for the saf 
custody of the kingdom he had won. We owe Rochester Castle and the Tower 
of London to Gundulph; Amberley Castle to Rede, Bishop of Chichester ; and, 
later, that of Windsor to Wykeham. Sometimes this familiarity with fortification 


led the prelates who possessed it, to resistance and rebellion, as in the case of th 

bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, detailed in William of Malmesbury : their coup 
d’ essai with secular arms against King Stephen was not prosperous—he of Sarum 
being taken prisoner, and confined, says the Chronicler, in an ox-crib, a sad 
irchitectural bathos. Later the clergy, regular ind secular, go! red wit 

wealth which they wished to enjoy, abandoned the intellectual and industrious 
pursuits of the earlier times, and the art fell into the hands of the laymen. 


But these efforts of the Middle Ages appear to have de pe nded much on the 
voluntary principle, as in fact we do now, only the scope was different. Thi 
corresponding church extensionists of five centuries back thought more of 


the quality than the quantity of the churches they raised. Sut with doors 
open to all men and at all hours, the rites of their religion, such as it was, 
afforded spiritual consolation as re idily to the multitude, as does the plenteous 


} 


mediocrity of our modern church accommodation, the increase of which, in 
bustling, busy, dioceses, forms annually the subject of much episcopal gratu 
lation. 


Not but that the terms on whic 


h lay assistance was bestowed may have 





been occasionally unpalatable. The sculptures which enrich many of the 


finest buildings abound with instances of satire at the expense of the clerica 
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Those who imagine that we are indebted solely to the 
east for the introduction of the pointed arch, appear 
wholly to have lost sight of the geometrical character 
attained by the early Gothic, and of the acquirements in 
that science which distinguished its constructors. This 
alone, as it is a sufficient gauge for its invention by the 
early freemasons, must ever remain a fundamental distine- 
tion between the practice of their art and that of the 
classic buildings of antiquity. The Greek and Roman 
models appear finite and unsusceptible of further progress. 
Their temples, like the heathen deities wherewith sculp- 
ture had adorned them, were the beautiful and perfect 
realisation of a conception which was after all of the earth, 
devoid of aspiration or sublimity. Their gods were no 
more than the most beautiful of the human race, impassible, 
uninspired by any divine sentiment; their architecture, 
pure and faultless as it was, did not wear and never could 
have attained the imposing soul-subduing grandeur which 
belongs to our triumphant erections of the middle ages. 
But in order fully to appreciate the merits of the latter, 
their essentially geometric system of construction and 
decoration should be attended to—a system which will 
always legitimately suggest new forms and outlines, but 
which must be denied to the eternally recurring copies of 
the prescribed forms of classical antiquity, in which the 
upright column must ever bear its horizontal entablature 
—and no more. 

Another reason which induces M. Ramée to reject the 
oriental parentage is the dissimilarity of treatment. Al- 
though the same curves may be found in both the Eastern 
and the Gothic, yet on the other hand the management in 
the latter style, of the orders, surfaces and mouldings, is 
totally different—those who borrowed the form would have 
imported also something of its accompaniments; but no 
other features, common to the Saracenic, Byzantine, or 
other architecture, accompanied the introduction of the 
pointed arch in Europe. The Arabic ornaments, although 


profession. At Strasbourg an ass is saying mass toa congregation of animals, 
geese, Xc. As all these creatures had a distinct physiognomy, it was possibly 
the representation of some rival priest and flock distasteful to the Chapter of 
Strasbourg, as an Evangelical or Puseyite seceder now-a-days might be to 
the conforming beneficiary in possession. 
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harmonious and ingenious in their way, were then, as they 
have since remained, flat, monotonous and yet capricious, 
while the cotemporary Gothic was remarkable for bold 
relief, deep hollows, and variety of sculpture, abounding in 
fine shadows, in which the Arab, its alleged parent, is defi- 
cient—while the first is carved, the second appears only 
engraved. La Ziza and La Cuba, those curious solid castles 
or serais near Palermo, attributed to the Arabs of the tenth 
century, are thought by some to have inspired the Norman 
conquerors of Sicily. They are pierced with large open- 
ings (much larger indeed than would comport with their ori- 
ginal destination as defences), crowned by pointed arches ; 
but we have no certainty that the Normans themselves did 
not cut these openings, adapting them for their own use 
according to the style prevalent in their own country. 
Moreover, in the Saracenic buildings the columns stood 
insulated, never combined with piers or pilasters, the win- 
dows little and low, the roofs flat—entirely in opposition 
to those of the Christians, where the pillars are flanked 
with collonets, the windows ample, and the roofs of great 
height and steepness. The fenestration of the pointed 
architecture (the eyes and physiognomy of almost every 
edifice) begins soon after its introduction to show the effect 
it was capable of producing, being in perfect harmony with 
the other arcuated spaces, which the circular form cannot 
accomplish, the pointed curvature being always susceptible 
of some tangental arrangement whereby it is brought into 
definite agreement with the other vertical lines; and when 
the increasing size of windows demanded wider openings, 
the mullions introduced themselves with perfect and im- 
mediate fitness. 

The pointed style, however, so victorious in the north, 
was not equally welcomed in the southern part of Europe. 
Italy always preferred and soon reverted to the circular 
and pagan forms.* The prevalence of the other among 


* From this, however, Sicily forms an exception, owing to the Norman 
ascendancy. The Cathedrals of Palermo, Martorana, S. Cotaldo, Messina, 
and Cefalu, are all pointed. Willis refers the good specimens of Gothic in 
Naples to the Angiovine dynasty, 1266-1435. The Italian continued to pre- 
serve throughout this closer affinity for the horizontal character, which 
would be natural in a land so copiously strewn with the memorials and 
examples of that style in its better time. Accordingly, Orvieto, Sienna, rich 
as is their ornamentation, are comparatively ineffective from the absence of 
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us, m Ramée’s opinion, marks the secularization of the 
art in the twelfth century, and its independence of the 
priesthood in the thirteenth. It was reserved for the 
latter to show what the science of mathematics and stere- 
otomy could produce. In the cathedrals of Rheims and 
Amiens, Rouen, Paris, Strasbourg, Cologne, and Salis- 
bury, and beyond the Alps in those of Florence and 
Burgos—in these vast piles man’s mind, unless it be 
devoid not only of all religious sentiment but of all per- 
ception of the sublime and beautiful, is struck with the 
amazing grandeur which bursts upon him. Inferior in 
size to St. Peter’s, and perhaps to some other temples 
constructed on that type, they nevertheless far surpass it 
in their impressive solemnity, and the varicty of their 
perspective, and the scope which its intricacy affords to 
the imagination. M. Ramée is eloquent in his admiration 
of this period, when the 


** .. Art, mistress of matter, fashions it with a heroic and gigantic 
boldness. She orders it to carry up to heaven the cone ptions of 
the artist. There is simplicity and elegance in the plans, harmony 
in the perpendicular proportions of the elevations, purity and dis- 
cernment in the choice of the ornaments, perfect science im the 
combinations of light and shade. This epoch embraces all the other 
arts, sculpture and painting—their results take possession of the 
multitudes whose souls, elevated by the contemplation of the starry 
azured vaults, sang praises in which all the arts joined.” 


The geometrical character was then predominant; that of 
sculpture prevailed only towards the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; but in the thirteenth, Architecture was scarce 
and chaste in the religious edifices she erected, gay and 
fanciful in palaces and hotels-de-ville, but always becom- 
ingly regulated by the nature of the object: Sculpture was 
a desirable accessory, but not absolutely an essential one, 
seen as yet for the most part in the cornices, capitals, and 
vaulting. Its sparing use and subordination to the prin- 


a predomin int vertical character the perp ndicular lines beir g interrupt d 
by the strings and tablets which extend across their front. At Angoulén 
Roulet and Loches are cupola churel s of the thirteenth century, admitted 
by Ramée to be unlike any cotemporary buildings in France—but 
foreign aspect found no imitators, while their geographical position t rds 
the south indicates that their constructors, wholly opposed to northern 


may have visited the east for their models 
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cipal lines and character of the buildings in which it was 
employed, is one cause of their complete and successful 
effect, for their harmony is justifiable on mathematical 
rules, the neglect of which at a later period brought on a 
corresponding decline. It is not a little gratifying to find 
that M. Ramée accords so distinguished a position to our 
English freemasons, whom he admits to have been the 
designers of many of the great churches in the north of 
France, marking at least our intellectual attainment, if 
not our dominion and power. Towers had been in use 
since the Carlovingian times, (of which it is to be regretted, 
for the history of the art, that we have not more authentic 
instances)—originally for use—campanile campanarium, to 
hang bells in, and for defence when the early churches (as at 
Maguelone in the department of the Herault) were strong, 
and capable of resisting an attack. Ours in England are 
mostly square, retaining the most ancient form ; on the con- 
tinent, the steeple was the more frequent termination. 
The church being open to the west, they were placed on 
each side of the great gate, or over it. But their positions 
are extremely diversified. At Mayence, which has six, two 
rise over the centres and two more on each of the faces of the 
transepts. Sometimes, as at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, they 
rise from the angle formed by the choir with the transepts. 
The most effective combinations appear to be those with, 
Ist. either one great western tower in the middle of the 
front, and two lateral ones at the angle of the choir and 
transepts; or, 2nd, two towers at each angle of the west 
front, and a tower and spire over the crossing. The bold- 
ness and height to which they were carried in the Middle 
Ages is amazing, distancing in this respect every thing 
ever dreamt of in antiquity since the abortive attempt at 
Babel: it seemed, indeed, as if every provincial capital in 
Europe was determined to exceed the aspirations of the 
dwellers in the plain of Shinar. They were the signs of 
religious supremacy in the church, feudal authority in the 
castle, municipal independence in the hotel-de-ville, an 
assurance, in short (to their occupiers), of safety every- 
where. The serf of the church of Vezelai, who led the 
revolt of that borough against its ecclesiastical lords im 
the twelfth century, did not imagine his personal and poli- 
tical freedom complete until he had erected for himself a 
Curistian Teacner.—No. 44. P 
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tower, nor the chapter that they had re-possessed them- 
selves of their authority until it had fallen beneath their 
victorious mattock. 

When placed right and left of the great gates of the 
church or cathedral, they were generally the vehicles of some 
symbolic meaning as well as subordinate to certain defined 
proportions as to height and breadth. That on the north, 
or left hand, represented the spiritual, that on the right 
the temporal, power: it is almost always the first that is the 
most finished, as at Strasbourg, Evreux, Antwerp, Bour- 
deaux, Amiens, and Chartres. Generally, whatever the 
height, there were not more than four horizontal strings, 
tvpifying,—Ist, the priest; 2nd, the archdeacon ; 3rd, the 
bishop ; Ith, the metropolitan: the steeple, the papal au- 
thority. The nicht corresponded to—Ist, the mayor ; 2nd, 
the count; 3rd, the duke; 4th, the king: beyond that, 
the emperor. 

The great height of the naves of the continental Gothic 
churches has been often remarked, and it must be owned 
that they are marvels in their way; yet that quality may 
be carried to excess, and may interfere with others scarcely 
less important. Rickman pointed out the confusion intro- 
duced into the outline by the increased number and spread 
of the flying buttresses, which became necessary to resist 
the augmented thrust of the vaulting. And unless the 
towers are carried up to a stupendous height, beyond what 
ordinary resources will admit of, they hardly rise into that 
eminence above the rest of the edifice required by an eye 
accustomed to certain proportions. The spire of St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna,*is one of the loftiest (459 feet), yet it 
appears in some positions almost absorbed by the enormous 
roof of the nave. 

Although the proportions both of the tower and all 
other component parts of a great church might vary from 
those adopted in another, they were nevertheless, during 
the whole period of the complete Gothic, referable to some 
governing standard of unity. The square with its deriva- 
tives—its diagonal and the diagonal of its ceube—and the 
equilateral triangle with its combinations, supplied the 
principal measures both of height, breadth, length, thick- 
ness of walls, and even of the size of the ornament. Thus 
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the deployment of the six faeces of the cube produces the 
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Latin cross. The Greek cross showed only five. These four 
units of length do not regularly occur, some have five, six, 
or even more, but there was a geo- 
metric ratio which governed all the 
secondary parts. M. Ramée thinks 
it can be discerned in the number of 
sides given to the terminal apsis— 
the polygon being such as could be 
inscribed in that circle whose diame- 
ter is the unit of width of the choir. 
Our own architecture, so eminent in 
many particulars, is remarkably de- 
ficient in this one, all our cathedrals, 
with the exception of Norwich, Can- 
terbury, Westminster, to which we may add Tewkesbury, 
and one or two more churches, being square at their 
eastern extremities. In France and Germany the hexagon, 
pentagon, octagon, decagon, dodecagon, all appear; some 
even, as at Morienvall and Naumberg, with an angle in- 
stead of a face in the plane of the central axis of the 
church. Of the superiority of the polygonal termination 
for effect, both of internal perspective and external har- 
mony, there can be no doubt. The number of sides of the 
ruling polygon should correspond with the multiple that 
reigns throughout the rest of the building: if the apse 
has three sides belonging to an octagon, then eight is the 
golden number—there will be four pier arches on each side 
of the nave, or the whole length of the church will equal 
eight units, or the nave alone will have four. The reader 
will observe, that some latitude of interpretation is to be 
accorded to M. Ramée for his canon. But these are only 
a few of the instances may be adduced in support of it. 
Fribourg in the Brisgau, dodeeagonal, has six pier arches. 
Notre Dame, Noyon, has a_ five-sided apse; there are 
tive chapels and ten pier arches in the nave. Amiens has 
seven sides of a dodecagon ; there are seven bays in its nave. 
St. Ouen of Rouen has five sides of an octagon, having 
five lights each ; there are ten pier arches in the nave. The 
windows of St. Catherine at Oppenheim, St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna, and Ratisbon, are octagonal; each of their 
naves has four bays. The choir of Ulm, and that of 
N. D. of Munich, are terminated by the five faces of 
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a decagon; each of their naves (of which Ulm has five) 
is divided into ten bays. The Cathedral of Antwerp has 
ten pier arches ; the nave shows five sides of a dodecagon. 
The windows are influenced by it—if six is the ruling unit, 
or if the nave has a three-sided apse, there will be three 
mullions, or three vertical subdivisions in the windows: if 
five, accordingly. ‘The side aisles are usually half the 
width of the principal one: it must be observed, however, 
that these measures vary, being sometimes calculated from 
pier to pier, at others from their respective centres. 

Choirs terminated by octagons are the most numerous, 
though other figures are used. The choir is the primary 
point of departure; its internal width once given, all the 
other parts are made to depend upon it. The reader may 
think M. Ramée fanciful, but Hoffstadt’s work, quoting 
from an ancient masonic manuscript, shows faithfully the 
exact figures by which the calculations were made, and of 
which an instance is given beneath. 
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Begin by erecting on the line c p, the width of the choir, 
the fundamental square a B c p; inscribe it with a circle ; 
superpose on the first square diagonally a second v w x v, of 
equal size ; its intersection with the first will form the octa- 
gonal apsis EF GK HJ. The intersections of the sides of 
the first square with the diagonals of the second determine 
the points of a third square inscribed within the second. 
Proceed in this way until three pairs of equal squares are 
inseribed. 

Then mn, the distance between the second and third, 
will be the thickness of the wall of the choir. LN will be 
the thickness of the walls of the tower. 

M N will also be the thickness of the steeple at its base. 

Two-thirds of 1 n will be that of the octagonal lantern 
above the square tower, and supporting the steeple; the 
remaining third will afford the allures or gutters and parapet 
surrounding the top of the square tower. 

It will be observed, that the thickness of the wall in this 
construction is at the ground level as one to two, but this 
may be considered an extreme case: in the most flourish, 
ing period there was more boldness. Cologne, Strasbourg 
and Frankfort are as one to three; Fribourg as one to four: 
but the lesser thickness is compensated by the greater 
projection of it buttresses. Another rule was, to be guided 
by the height: if 200 feet were contemplated, the walls 
were to be ten feet thick ; if 300, fifteen ; 1. e. one-twentieth 
of the intended elevation. These measures excluded but- 
tresses for the most part. Their introduction enabled the 
builder to dispense with much of the thickness. Cologne, 
for 500 feet in height, has 14 feet thickness. Strasbourg, 
160—12. Fribourg 395—9. 

For the windows there were corresponding geometrical 
rules: if the spaces between the buttresses were divided 
into five, three were given to the window, and one for each 
of the jambs with its splay. 

So the height of the base-moulding from the ground 
was equal to the thickness of the wall: the width of the 
weather-table was equal to its height ; its slope, the projec- 
tions, profiles and angles of the other mouldings and cor- 
nices, within and without, were determined by the sides of 
the geometrical figure originally selected. 

The equilateral triangle, once the emblem of Minerva 
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among the heathens, then of the Trinity among the Plato- 
nizing Christians, coming at last to be the distinctive sign 
of free-masonry, was the foundation of another series of 
combinations. Thus the side a B being made equal to the 
width of the choir, and the equilateral triangle a B c 
being constructed upon it. The superposition of another, 
D E F equal, and the inscription respectively of abc, def, 
determine, Ist, p a the width of the pier arches and of the 
side-aisles—2nd, ¢ g equal the diagonal of the square of 
the piers, this space being contained seven times in the 
transverse arches a B, and four times in the longitudinal 
ones D A. 


Dp 


Cologne affords a prominent instance of the application 
of this geometrical rationalism. The width from centre 
to centre of the piers of the great nave is fifty Roman feet, 
its height three times its width; each of the aisles, of 
which there are two on each side, is half the width of the 
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nave, which is thus contained three times in the total width 
of the building; this total width again is contained three 
times in the total length of the nave and choir. The 
equilateral triangle is the ruling figure; its development 
affords the dodecagon, of which the apsis at the eastern 
end contains seven faces, in accordance with which there 
are twelve pier arches in the length—two in the porch, 
six in the nave, and four in the choir. The “# ‘arches 
begin to spring at fifty feet from the ground, » ata 
height equal to the width of the nave. 

The fitness and good sense with which the character of 
every edifice was adapted, not only to its intended purpose, 
but also to the quality of the materials yielded by the 
district in which it was raised, is very instructive. The 
stvle was generally uniform throughout a great extent of 
Europe during cote mporary periods, modified it is true by 
local causes, but always circumscribed by some broad and 
general rules. In spite of certain varietics the Gothic 
architecture, in the respective countries in which it 
flourished, preserved a family resemblance, and notwith- 
standing a kindred derivation, each epoch and province 
maintained a distinct physiognomy. The continental 
churches surpass those of England in height; we have 
neither the rich marigold windows of some, nor the elabo- 
rate perforated spires of others—for even Salisbury is flat 
and plain compared with Fribourg, Vienna, Rouen and 
numberless others. On the other hand, in the variety 
and skill of our groined roofs, the English masons are 
unrivalled. The subordinate treatment of the ornament 
and management of the details would depend on the nature 
of the material brought to the hand of the artist. This 
ought not so much to present an obstacle as to afford a 
resource, so that in place of the usual method forbidden by 
the local peculiarities of the substances employed, some 
new and equally satisfactory expression may be found. 
Thus in Auvergne, a country abounding in voleanic reeks, 
whose hard compact nature forbade much delic: acy of car- 
ving, colour takes the place of the light and shade which 
would be obtained by the former process, and a polychromic 
effect results from the systematic arrangement of variegated 
materials. All was treated with judgme nt, as well as skill. 
It is not till the later periods that we find the extreme 
hollowing out and cutting away of particular stones, when 
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the manifestation of stereotomic dexterity tended to super- 
sede simplicity and grandeur of design. In the earlier 
Gothic, the reliefs and recesses were provided by champ- 
fering off the edges of separate stones placed in juxtapo- 
sition, rather than by cutting very deeply into one ; and as 
labour and carriage will always be considerable elements 
in the cost of all buildmgs—but of stone buildings more 
especially—and as it is important to make the most of an 
expensive material, it is surely a waste, needlessly to cut 
away one-half or one-third of a substance which has cost 
perhaps £4 or £5 the cubic yard, in order to ornament 
the remainder with perhaps an inadequate result—a remark 
often applicable to the profuse displays of pannelling which 
marks the perpendicular style. 

The comparison of Notre Dame of Paris with the cathe- 
dral of Chartres will illustrate the preceding remarks. 
The stone of Chartres is large, hard, and rough ; hence 
the whole building is impressed with a severe and bold 
character ; (and of 1100 and beginning of 1200.) N. D. of 
Paris is of the same date, but treated differently ; there is 
a unity in the system to which they both belong, but a 
variety in the details displayed by each, consequent on the 
peculiarities presented by the stone of their respective 
localities. 

M. Viollet Le Due observes (Annales Archzeologiques) 
that the light octagonal spire of Chartres is a master-piece 
in its way, being only one foot thick at its base (it springs 
from a lofty square tower) ; and yet on this thickness of one 
foot reposes a filagree of stone-work 150 feet in height. 
[tis a glorious triumph of the constructive art, that the 
mterior of this church should have been twice burnt, 
without injury to the spire. 

Of the personal history of the men who devised and 
erected these stupendous fabrics, next to nothing is known. 
Their craft was a secret confided only to the initiated, 
handed down by oral tradition, but rarely committed to 
documentary muniments. Their individual works might 
be recognised by those who became affiliated to the 
mystery a generation or two later; but the world at large 
remain for the most part ignorant of the obscure genius to 
which they were indebted for the attainment of such en- 
during magnificence as that which characterizes many ot 
these ecclesiastical structures. 
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It is astonishing that it is since the French Revolution 
of 1789, so opposed in all outward appearance to the ideas, 
institutions, belief, and works of our fathers, that the Chris- 
tian churches have been, so to speak, discovered, studied, 
examined, with the greatest care, with a sort of passion. 

Nothing but our entire ignorance and indifference could 
entitle modern Europe to confer on its middle-age proge- 
nitor the epithet of barbarous and obscure, as far as its 
architecture was concerned. It must be judged of, at 
least in part, by what it has executed and placed on record, 
for its silent and yet expressive vindication in the eyes of 
its posterity. ‘ For a long time we heard of nothing but 
the wars of its princes, the loves of its kmghts, and the 
complaints of the people who suffered under their inflictions. 
This century alone has studied the activity, the intelligence, 
the performances of the nations of Europe of those days.” 

The charm of this involuntary respect communicates 

itself to those who have no sympathy with the feelings or 
the purposes of the founders of those monuments. Even 
Michelet, the enemy of the feudal and ecclesiastical ante- 
cedents of France, speaking of Notre Dame of Paris, in allu- 
sion to Victor Hugo’s celebrated romance, says, “ I should 
like to say a word about Notre Dame, but some one has so 
marked that monument with the lion’s paw, that no one 
henceforth will trust himself to touch it... It is his chat- 
tel, his fief, the majorat of Quasimodo. By the side of 
the old cathedral he has raised up a new edifice of poetry 
as solid as the foundations of the other—as lofty as its 
summit :” although his praise is qualified with a stern jea- 
lousy of that insolent beauty, which even in their ruins and 
from out of the surrounding desolation yet lingers around 
the numerous castles and abbeys with which France is still 
adorned. We feel, as in the Giaour, however different the 
faith of the occupier,— 


It was no vulgar tenement 
To which such lofty gifts were lent. 
The tower by storm and te mp st rent, 
While yet may frown one battlement, 
Demands and daunts the stranger’s eve 
Each ivied arch and pillar lone, , 
Pleads haughtily for glories gon 

































Art. 1V.—THE 
The Philosophy of Religion. By J.D. Morell, A.M. Lon- 


don: Longman, 1849. 





PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Tue execution of this work is inferior to its conception. 
On no subject could Mr. Morell have offered us a more 
acceptable or seasonable book than on the Philosophy of 
Religion. The speculative tendencies of the age, and the 
vehement fermentation of ideas that is notoriously at work 
in the bosom of all existing churches, strongly draw the at- 
tention of reflecting men to the relation of the various forms 
of religious belief, to those higher laws of mind into which 
this class of human phienomena may be ultimately resolved. 
We really want such a book, and have been eagerly look- 
ing for its appearance. But it isa work of the highest aim, 
and demands a proportionate treatment. <A preface writ- 
ten with spirit and elegance in reply to some prejudiced 
and ignorant objections to a former book, added to a repu- 
tation already acquired, had considerably raised our expec- 
tations; and it was with no slight interest, that we sat 
down to a careful perusal of the treatise before us. We are 
sorry to confess, that in some respects the result has dis- 
appointed us. 

In the preface to his Sermons, bishop Butler has sug- 
gested, that it would be a great improvement in the mode 
of writing books, if authors would merely state their 
premises, and leave the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. Mr. Morell in the present work has adopted a plan 
the very reverse of this. He has expressed his conclusions 
distinctly enough, but left their connection with the pre- 
mises from which they must be deduced, as well as the 
premises themselves, often very obscurely indicated. 
Accepting as we do the fundamental idea of his book, 
and sincerely admiring the catholic spirit which pervades 
it, we regret that he should have left it so open to attack 
in detail, from deficiency in analysis and the clear pre- 
sentment of elementary phenomena. We fear objectors 
will pronounce it an unsustained affirmation throughout, 
and allege with some show of reason, that so much stress 
may well be laid on intuition, since it appears to be the only 
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ground on which the assent of the reader is expected. 
Results are poured forth, without any clear exhibition of 
preliminary processes. It is as though we had the contents 
of a German student’s Hefte spread out before us, pre- 
supposing an acquaintance with first principles and a disci- 
pline of private study, which cannot be assumed in the 
English reader. We are carried into the heart of the 
author’s metaphysical system, without any exact definition 
of terms or plain statement of premises.—In a work which 
treats of the Philosophy of Religion, it is surprising that 
the idea of Philosophy should nowhere be defined—not 
even in the chapter which contrasts it with Theology. In 
a theory which is based on the essential distinction between 
the logical and the intuitional faculties, it is an extraordi- 
nary omission, that there should be no attempt to single out 
from complex states of mind, the elements that are purely 
intuitional, or to specify the eternal verities with which 
the higher intuition is said to bring us face to face. What 
are intuitions, and what are their contents, we are left to 
infer at second hand from the comparison of one indefinite 
statement with another. The consequence is, that with 
perpetual glimpses of great and fruitful principles, the work 
leaves a confused and painful impression on the mind. 
We seem to be walking in a mist, through which we gain 
only an obscure apprehension of the form and dimensions 
of surrounding objects. To understand the book and 
derive instruction from it, we must first work out for our- 
selves, certain data which the author ought to have pro- 
vided for us. Among the obligations that we owe him, 
not the least perhaps is an incitement to supply the want- 
ing links of his own argumentation. 

The philosophy of any subject is its reduction to those 
first principles which are involved in the original constitu- 
tion of things. But philosophy may be conceived under a 
twofold aspect. We may assume intelligence as the ulti- 
mate reality, the Urgrund (as the Germans would express 
it), of all being: or simply recognising the Universe as a 
fact, we may confine ourselves to observing and registering 
the uniform sequences of the phenomena which it displays. 
In the latter case, our whole procedure is strictly em- 
pirical. There is no valid distinction between philosophy 
and science. Philosophy is a comprehension in their 
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mutual relations of the last results of universal science. 
We ascend through successive generalisations to the highest, 
which are bounded and determined by ultimate laws or 
the distinctions of kind. ‘To be consistent, we are not 
justified on this view in admitting any inference that 
extends beyond the limits of our experience.* The uni- 
formity of causation could not have warranted our reliance, 
except as ‘aprobability of the highest order,’ till the in- 
stances of its occurrence were so constant and numerous, 
as to preclude all doubt within the sphere of our own ob- 
servation ; and even then we have no right to assume its 
application to other spheres, not fallmg under the cogni- 
zance of our senses,— 

To solitudes of vast unpeopl dl space, 

The deserts of creation, wide and wild; 

When embryo systems and unkindled suns 

Sleep in the womb of Chaos.” 


If, on the other hand, we take our point of departure 
from the assumption of sovereign Mind, we cannot avoid re- 
garding all phenomena as an expression of its purpose and 
character, and we are unavoidably restrained and guided 
in our interpretation of them, by a reference to those attri- 
butes which we find inseparable from our idea of spiritual 
agency. We carry within our own consciousness sufficient 
indications of the necessary laws of mind, 1. e. of those laws 
without which its action would be _ self-destructive—to 
exempt us from the charge of arbitrary determination, in 
taking it for granted, that Mind, left to itself, free from the 
restraints with which fear and appetite encumber it, must 
be guided by rectitude and benevolence, and follow out a 
self-consistent plan. The more independent Mind becomes, 
the more powerfully must these tendencies operate within 
it. In the Infinite Mind we must suppose them to act 
without defect or limitation. The vis conservatrix which 
even the Atheist recognises as pervading Creation, and 

* See Mr. J. S. Mill’s reasoning on this subject: Ratiocinative and Induc- 


tive Logic, B. IL]. ch. xxi. ‘‘The uniformity in the succession of events, 
otherwise called the law of causation, must be 


received not as a law of the 
universe, but of that portion of it only which is within the range of our means 
of sure observation, with a reasonable degree of extension to adjacent cases 


To extend it further is to make a supposition without evidence, and to which, 
in the absence of any ground from experience for estimating Its degree of 


probability, it would be ridiculous to affect to assign any.’’-—Vol. II. p. 119 
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which he tacitly assumes in his induction of phenomena, 
is, as we conceive it, only a manifested expression of an in- 
herent law of mind. There are, therefore, as it appears to 
us, certain mental criteria which we are justified in applying 
to the interpretation of the Universe, and in a correct ap- 
prehension of which hes the true idea of Philosophy. We 
do not embrace the whole truth, in contemplating phzeno- 
mena, as they simply exist. Viewed im relation to Mind, 
they are only manifested links in a great chain of thought 
and purpose, which on our grounds we have a right to 
assume, though we cannot everywhere visibly trace it— 
pregnant utterances, indicative of much that is suppressed, 
elements in a series of which we can discern the tendency 
and calculate the accumulating value, though unable to 
grasp the infinite result. We do not indeed suppose it 
possible, with the Idealists of Germany, to construct the 
Universe d priori, by simple meditation on the laws of Mind ; 
but neither do we think the ultimate truth attainable, by 
admitting the depositions of the senses as our only data, 
and rigidly excluding every inference that cannot be de- 
duced in logical sequence from the inductions of which they 
are susceptible. Two conditions are attached to the solu- 
tion of the problem. Phenomena of a two-fold order have 
to be approximated, interpreted, and harmonised. We 
must admit the whole compass and variety of outward 
facts, evading none of them, however troublesome or diffi- 
cult. We must deny no law and ignore no tendency, 
however inexphi rable, which uniformly makes its appearance 
in the organic working of the human mind. Mental laws 
expr essed and ve ified in outward facts—outward facts in- 
terpreted in the light of mental laws—must furnish us 
through mutual comparison with the means of arriving at 
a true theory of the Universe. 

Religion, from its very nature and object, stands in a 
most intimate relation to that higher, and as we think, 
juster conception of philosophy, which assumes Mind as 
the fundamental principle of the Universe. It deals with 
realities that transcend all visible phznomena, indicated 
by them, but not contained in them. It occupies that ex- 
treme limit of things where man’s mind comes into imme- 
diate contact with the Infinite Mind, and feels the warm 
breath and mighty pulsations of that unsearchable Life 
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which throbs and glows in every vein and fibre of bound- 

less Being. Wide sly as Re ligion and Philosophy have been 
estrange d from each other, there is in all men a dim feeling, 
that they have some kind of natural affinity. The philo- 
sophical mind would accept a rational religion ; the pious 
mind has no objection to a divine philosophy. In the dawn 
of speculation, they were closely associated, and sprang 
together, twin-sisters, from the spumy bosom of Fable. 
They were soon torn asunder, and in the thousands of 
years that have since elapsed, they have occasionally 
recognised and saluted each other from the opposite 
sides of the dark chasm of controversy. Our belief is, 
however, that they are not destined for final separation ; 
but that each advancing towards the truth of which they 
are alike in quest, they will meet at length on the silent 
peak of lofty conte mpl: ition, where the eye of Faith dwells 
with adoring gaze on the unveiled maje sty of God. 

It will be understood from what we have now said, that 
we entirely agree with Mr. Morell in resting the ultimate 
ground of religious belief on Intuition; and although we 
cannot but wish he had developed lus ideas with more pre- 
cision, we thank him heartily for having put forth this im- 
portant doctrine, and for the freedom and candour with 
which he has accepted its undeniable consequences. As 
God is the universal Being, comprehending all things, our 
perce ption of Him must be immediate ; where God’s exist- 
ence is 1n que stion, nothing can be pre-supposed: for logi- 

cal proof is only applical le to deductions from premises 
contained within the system, which by the hypothesis God 
is already supposed to embrace. Intuitions are direct per- 
ceptions, feelings and beliefs that of necessity arise within 
us, under given conditions, by the very constitution of our 
nature. They stand in the same relation to Mind, that 
ultimate facts or the laws of kind stand in to the outward 
world ;—they are fixed barriers beyond which it is fruitless 
to attempt to penetrate—criteria determining the bounda- 
ries of truth, distrust of which can only involve insoluble 
scepticism. Intuitions must not be confounded with innate 
ideas so successfully combated by Locke: they do not 
come into the world with us; they cannot be predic ated of 
the new-born babe; but they result inevitably from the 
natural unfolding of our faculties—some unconsciously, 
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others with the first exercise of reflection. We do not pre- 
tend to furnish a complete enumeration or exact analysis 
of intuitional states of mind; but the following seem to us 
the most important, as bearing on the present subject.* 
We may consider them as consisting, first, in the percep- 
tion of facts; and of such facts we distinctly recognise 
three: (1.) Self; (2.) Non-se/f (matter and mind); (3.) 
All-controlling Power, embracing self and non-self. Of 
the immediate perception of these facts, it 1s impossible 
for the mind to divest itself. We may consider them as 
consisting, secondly, in irresistible tendencies, compell- 
ing ideas to associate themselves in a particular order 
and to result in a determinate conclusion. Under this 
head, we notice: (1.) Our reliance on the uniformity of 
causation—our belief, that like antecedents will have, as 
they have ever had, like consequents ;+ (2.) When a thing 
is perceived to exist for a particular purpose, the immediate 
feeling of satisfaction and approval on its accomplishing 
that purpose—of pain and disapproval on its falling short 
of it or frustrating it—irrespective of any influence on our 
personal condition; (3.) The extension of this feeling to 
ends which depend on volition, and come within the scope 
of human action, and its consequent conversion into moral 
sentiment and the sense of moral obligation; (4.) A feeling 
of the essential identity of all Power, and an ascription to 
that Power which originates and directs the movements of 
the outward universe, of attributes which our own con- 
sciousness reveals to us, as necessarily inherent in spiritual 
agency—Thought, Will, and Moral Purpose.t From this 
assumption, combined with the actual constitution of things, 
we further deduce as corollaries: (5.) The conception of 
God as the absolute Mind, possessing in perfection and 
* It is surprising. that those who ascribe so much weight to the intuitional 
element n the Y phil sophic il syst m, sl iid not co! del such analvsis and 


classification as an indispensable first step to its establishment; but this, Si 


Wil nilton, in t valuable plementary dissertations attached to 
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entire unity, the intellectual and moral qualities of which 
we discern the rudiments within ourselves; (6.) The anti- 
cipation of a Futurity, during which the Ideal of perfection 
that is generated in our minds under the united influences 
of outward impression and inward feeling, will be progres- 
sively realised. All the states of mind which we have now 
enumerated, whether consisting in the perception of facts 
or in irresistible tendency, appear to us to agree in having 
no /ogical antecedents: and the inferences logically dedu- 
cible from them, must possess the same degree of certainty 
which is felt to belong to the primitive intuition. 

When the assumption which affirms the identity in kind 
of our own intelligence, and of the Power that animates 
the Universe, is once admitted into the mind as an habi- 
tual element of thought, our other intuitional beliefs 
acquire a new character and admit of a higher interpreta- 
tion ; and the harmony of the various phenomena of our 
inward and our outward being with this fundamental in- 
tuition, reflects upon it fresh strength and gathers round 
it an additional feeling of certainty. Reliance on the 
uniformity of causation is now transformed into trust in 
the immutable purposes of God. The relation of parts 
to a whole, and the subserviency of means to an end, are 
now viewed as indications of his intelligent Will. Our 
moral sentiments are the echoes of his ordaining Word, 
and the sense of duty is acknowledgment of his authority. 
The tendencies that are everywhere in operation, announce 
better things to come, which our belief in his perfect 
Wisdom and Goodness leads us confidently to expect, 
even in the absence of any visible means for their accom- 
plishment. The Universe ceases to be a mere organism: 
it becomes an expression of mind. It is this conception 
of the Universe as an animated whole—the manifestation 
of a Spirit that is akin to our spirit, and admits it to 
intercourse and sympathy—which calls forth the proper 
sentiment of Religion, and makes its appeal to that pri- 
mary intuition which is the only source of a living faith. 
The argument from design, which we greatly value in its 
proper place, only selects from the entire system some par- 
ticular instances in which the intuition vividly realises 
itself, and renders the mind distinctly conscious of what 
had hitherto been latent within it. It is our belief, that 
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this intuitional feeling is never completely extinguished in 
any man. The involuntary ejaculations of piety which in 
moments of profound emotion sometimes escape from the 
lips of the theoretical Atheist—that ftestimonium anime of 
which Tertullian has made such good use in his contro- 
versy with the heathen—appear to us to establish the fact. 
But the eonclusiveness of the argument from design goes 
back at last to the intuition. In the proposition—design 
proves a designer—the assumption is clearly involved, 
which is contained in the intuition. If the proposition 
be disputed, as we know it has been, and may be—all 
further reasoning is out of the question, since a premise 
is wanting, from which any influence could be logically 
drawn. We sympathise strongly on this subject with the 
Vicaire Savoyard, in his remarks on Nieuwentit, the Dutch 
prototype of our own Paley:—‘‘ Comment ect homme a-t-il 
pu vouloir faire un livre des merveilles de la nature, qui 
montreut la sagesse de son auteur? Son livre seroit aussi 
gros que le monde, qwil wauroit pas épuisé son sujet ; et 
sitot qu’on veut entrer dans les détails, la plus grande 
merveille ¢chappe, qui est Vharmonie et accord du tout.” 
Intuitions lie at the base of our whole spiritual being, 
and furnish its points of vital contact with the realities 
both of the visible and of the invisible worlds. Their influ- 
ence therefore is felt through the entire range of man’s 
spiritual agency—in the spheres of Intellect, of Will, and 
of Sentiment. ‘To these correspond respectively the ideas 
of Truth, Right and Beauty.—Truth, in its most general 
sense, is an apprehension of the actual relations of things 
—an exact correspondence in the form and distribution of 
the images mirrored in the mind, to the objects by which 
they are cast. But the idea of truth admits a different 
extension, according as we rest in the Universe as an ulti- 
mate fact, or regard it as the vehicle of Mind. In the 
former case, if we could suppose ourselves to have reached 
the highest generalisations, and to have ascertained the 
data from which by deductive processes the laws of sub- 
ordinated phenomena might be traced, and their results 
under given circumstances, predicted—we should be pos- 
sessed of the whole of truth, and there would be nothing 
more for us to learn :—in the latter, we should ouly feel, 
that we had approximated thus far, through an interpre- 
Curistian Teacner.—No., 44. Q 
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tation of the sensible, to a knowledge of the mind of 
God, in which there might remain depths of truth as yet 
inaccessible to us. In both cases, the sense of truth is 
awakened by discerning the connection of particular phz- 
nomena with the fundamental axioms and ultimate laws, 
which form the eternal boundaries of the system of things. 
To one capable of embracing them in their consequences, 
such axioms and laws not only exhibit, in a single view 
and asa whole, an innumerable multitude of colligated 
facts, but seem to bring the mind into immediate contact 
with the mysterious Power which conducts the wonderful 
machinery of the Universe. The peculiar pleasure which 
the mind experiences in contemplating these highest 
truths, seems to us immediate; and when the Universe 
is viewed as an expression of Mind, that pleasure is greatly 
elevated. We cannot separate from our conception of 
sovereign Mind, the belief of perfections of which all 
existing phenomena afford but a faint indication. Order, 
harmony, progressive development, self-consistency, and 
subserviency to benevolent purpose—are principles which 
we are compelled by our faith in Mind to pre-suppose as 
pervading the government of the Universe, and which we 
therefore apply, as criteria of the highest class of truths. 
So far as our generalisations bring us into view of these 
principles, we seem to approach to direct communion with 
the Universal Spirit, and our contemplation of his works 
assumes the character of one great Intuition. This is 
the function of pure Intellect. 

Amidst the relations apprehended by the Intellect, man 
discerns a ficld for action and an object of the Will. To 
these relations, as involved in the general idea of the order 
and harmony of the Universe, some actions and disposi- 
tions are at once felt to be appropriate and others inappro- 
priate. The true character of a relation may not, indeed, 
be immediately perceived; the Intellect may not be tho- 
roughly awakened to it: but as soon as it is understood, if 
it be viewed as an occasion for Volition, it will necessarily : 
call into exercise one or other of the two feelings alluded 
to. Actions in reference to it, can no longer be considered 
indifferent. They will take the character of good or bad. 
In this sense the idea of a progressive morality may be 
admitted, without denying the immutability of moral dis- 
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tinctions. In the dawn of intelligence only the most 
elementary of human relations disclose themselves to the 
mental eye; with the widening of its field of vision, new 
and higher come into view: and so soon as their connection 
with the principles of Truth, Justice, Purity, Benevolence, 
is discerned, they announce forthwith the corresponding 
obligations, and the Will cannot decide in one way or 
the other respecting them, without drawing after it (unless 
Reflection be laid to sleep) a necessary sequel of self- 
approval or of remorse.—Let any one imagine a case, 
involving a question of honesty or fidelity; and he will 
find it impossible to separate from it certain feelings of 
approval and disapproval, and a consequent sense of moral 
obligation. This arises from the constitution of our nature. 
It is, as we regard it, an intuitional state of mind. And 
when to this rudimental intuition, of which theoretical 
Atheists cannot divest themselves, is superadded that 
higher Intuition which contemplates the Universe as a 
manifestation of all-perfect Mind, virtue becomes submis- 
sion to the Divine laws and co-operation with the ten- 
dencies of Divine providence. ‘The contemplation of 
just, merciful, noble and generous actions will now afford 
the highest satisfaction to the mind, as indicating volun- 
tary concurrence with what we believe to be highest and 
best in the Universe. Our intuitional sense of God’s 
manifested Will blends with and enhances our moral 
sentiments. We experience a delight superior to that 
which is produced by the abstract contemplation of Truth, 
because in the sphere of moral agency, we are permitted, 
through our mysterious power of volition, to take a part 
with God in accomplishing the design of his Creation. 

In contemplating the various classes of pheenomena, their 
mutual relations, and their subordination to the plan of 
the Universe regarded as a whole, we are struck with the 
idea of prominent design, and when change and movement 
are concerned, of tendency towards a common end—as 
well in each class considered by itself, as in the general 
relation of all of them to each other and to the entire 
system of things. The perception of the conduciveness of 
objects to that end and of their relation to that design, 
affords a pleasure to the mind, which we consider imme- 
diate and original. It is what we mean by the feeling of 
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order, harmony, proportion, fitness, symmetry. It is an 
intuitional state of mind; and in it the sentiment of 
Beauty has its source. It is the peculiarity of the feeling 
of Beauty to terminate in itself. Its satisfaction arises 
from discerning the conformity of an object to an ideal 
standard. The moment it suggests a practical application 
or prompts to action, it forfeits the proper zsthetic cha- 
racter. Intellect is employed in ascertaining the agree- 
meut or disagreement of propositions with fundamental 
data; but it does not rest in this operation, which is only 
a step to something that lies beyond it; it goes on con- 
necting link with lnk im the great chain of universal 
thought. In like manner, Moral Sentiment is a prelimi- 
nary to action, and Will is responsible for effects that may 
follow the immediate fulfilment of its volitions. It is only 
when the objects of Intellect and Will are viewed as simple 
causes of pleasurable emotion, that they pass for the mo- 
ment within the lhmits of the Beautiful; and in this sense 
we may without impropriety speak of a beautiful truth or 
a beautiful action. So again the ideas of Beauty are 
capable of adaptation to practical purposes; but as far as the 
principle of utility is involved, they surrender their distine- 
tive quality: the Fine Arts become the Useful Arts, or more 
properly (as in the case of Architecture) they are blended. 
We have here, then, the proper sphere of Beauty. 
Is there any criterion of it? And how must it be esti- 
mated ?—-In surveying any class of objects in reference 
to the obvious design of their common existence, there 
arises in the mind a general idea of a certain combi- 
nation, arrangement and proportion of qualities, which 
gives the type of the whole class. No individual object 
completely realises that type, yet throughout the class 
there is a greater approximation to it, than to any parti- 
cular instance of deviation. This is the standard of Beauty 
—the Ideal, if we so choose to call it—for that class of 
objects. The principle now indicated might be applied to 
every case in which the idea of Beauty is involved. It is 
in the power of seizing a whole and apprehending the 
relation of its parts, that the sense of Beauty specially 
consists. For the sake of brevity and distinctness, we 
shall confine ourselves to a single example—that of the 
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human countenance and form. Beauty is the ideal point 
which lies equally remote from every exaggeration of limb 
and feature. “In creatures of the same species, it is 
the medium or centre of all its various forms. It may be 
compared to pendulums vibrating in different directions 
over one central point: and as they all cross the centre, 
though only one passes through any other point, so it will 
be found that perfect beauty is oftener produced by nature 
than deformity; not than deformity in general, but than 
any one kind of deformity.”* The mind abstracts from a 
number of individuals, the idea of the appropriate perfec- 
tion of the class, and this is what the highest Art seeks to 
express and embody. What Sir Joshua Reynolds in his 
Lectures describes as the general truth of Nature—what 
Fuseli called central forms—what Father Buffier + with a 
seeming paradox defined to be an union of the most common 
with the most rare in the same form—are only different 
modes of representing one and the same idea—that point 
of ideal perfection which is the essence of Beauty. The 
single aim at this point, by excluding the strongly charac- 
teristic, which is usually found in the predominant expres- 
sion of some one feature, would tend to produce the insipid, 
a defect that has been complained of in some specimens of 
the antique. A new element is therefore introduced to 
counteract this tendency—variety—such an amount of 
individual expression—a divergency to such extent from 
the central point—as may serve by force of contrast to 
quicken the sense of proper Beauty, and yet does not pro- 
ceed to the length of deformity. The effect may be com- 
pared with that of discords in Music, in increasing the 
perception of harmony. In the felicitous combination of 
the elements of similarity and contrast lies hid the ineffable 
magic of Beauty. The human countenance which we feel 
the most beautiful, is not that which is the most nearly 
faultless, but that which has a marked expression softened 
down by perceptible accordance with the ideal type. We 
have thus various kinds of Beauty, which have each a spe- 
cific appropriateness to the various relations under which 


* Paper in the Idler, Numb. 82, by Sir J. Reynolds. 
+ Treatise on First Truths, Part Ll. Ch. xiii 
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they may be conceived to exist. Herrick has happily 
expressed this conception of Beauty in a distich in his 
Hesperides :— 

** Beauty no other thing is, than a Beame 
Flasht out between the Middle and Extreame.” 


The peculiar delight inspired by Beauty seems, then, to 
arise from apprehending in its more perfect development 
the idea that is faintly or rudely indicated by ordinary 
objects, and from the satisfaction that attaches to the per- 
ception of fitness, symmetry and harmony, by an original 
law of our being. This state of mind appe ars to us pro- 
perly intuitional, arising at once and spontaneously on the 
presence of the appropriate object. When blended with 
that higher intuition which clothes the Universe with the 
attributes of Mind, it opens a glimpse into the penetralia 
of God, and unfolds the Divine Idea which is hidden 
under the divers forms of material things—that highest 
Beauty which is invoked and adored in the Sonnets of 
Michael Angelo, and to which the thoughts of all great 
poets and artists continually aspire. 

The highest intuitions of the human mind respect the 
True, the Good, the Beautiful. Combined with the intui- 
tion of God, they define the sphere and supply the objects 
of Religious Faith. Where they apply with peculiar force 
and distinctness to the perception of Truth and Beauty, 
they constitute the idiosyncrasies of philosophical and 
artistic Genius ; in the sphere of the Good, they create the 
peculiar faculty of the Prophet. It is through them alone, 
that the mysterious influence which we call Inspiration, 
passes into the subordinate operations of mental agency. 
The state of mind which they generate in relation to the 
objects of the invisible world, constitutes Faith. Faith is 
the complement to Knowledge. Knowledge discovers to 
us things as they are, in their actual relation to us: Faith, 
relying on tendencies that are inherent in all mind, leads 
us to conceive of things as they are in God, and as they 
will be in the issues of an endless Futurity. Intuitions 
are the spiritual links that connect us with the Mind of the 
Universe. 

The question may be asked, whether the intuitional cle 
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ment in man, is—if we may so express it—a constant 
quantity, or is susceptible of increase. The author of 
the work now under our review, affirms the latter alterna- 
tive,—but simply affirms it, without any distinct exposi- 
tion of the process. If by intuitional states of mind, we 
understand such as arise necessarily by the original con- 
stitution of our being, under given conditions and on the 
presentment of the fitting object—not such as depend on 
inference or could be vitiated by any flaw in the logical 
antecedents ;—they must ever remain (in their essential 
character) rudimental feelings, and lie at the basis of our 
spiritual organisation, incapable therefore of regular and 
progressive development like the inductive and ratiocina- 
tive faculties. Nevertheless, they are susceptible, like our 
affections, of a certain increase from sympathy ; and per- 
sons are from time to time sent into the world, largely 
endowed with the intuitional sense, who by their works 
and their personal influence quicken the corresponding 
faculty in their fellow-creatures, and call it forth from the 
mental depths in which it was latent. Hence there are 
two ways in which it is conceivable, that intuition may 
acquire new power and clearness with the progress of 
society and of the individual: (1.) Negatively, through 
the weakening of impressions and appetencies, which keep 
the mind gross and sensual, and prevent the rise of the 
conditions that are indispensable to the development of 
the Intuition; and (2.) Positively, through the influence of 
higher minds and characters that more perfectly express 
and realise what és true and good and beautiful, and thus 
enrich the contents of the intuitional consciousness in 
other men. We may, for this reason, be in a better 
state intuitionally, according to the character of the society 
into which we are born. We may inherit ideas and feel- 
ings and habitudes which secure to us a point in advance 
over the earlier animalism, but which would still have no 
influence over us, if they were not (in spite of many 
foreign adhesions) substantially coincident with intuitional 
tendency at work in the bottom of the soul. One remark 
it is of importance to keep constantly in view on this 
subject: Mind being assumed as the fundamental reality 
of the Universe, all that we can ever know of God and 
the spiritual world in this life, must come from a fuller 
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unfolding of the powers and resources (intuitive and logical) 
of the human mind. We hold that there is much truth 
in the following declaration of an eminent Latitudinarian 
divine of the seventeenth century :—‘ that no piece of 
prophesy is to be understood of the state of the world to 
come or the Mundus Animarum: for indeed it is altoge- 
ther impossible to describe that, or to comprehend it in 
this life.—As for the state of blessedness in heaven, it is 
major mente humand, much more is it major phantasid.” * 
We have attempted in the foregoing inquiry to explain 
to ourselves as clearly as we could, the nature of intui- 
tion, its mode of operation, and the conditions of its 
increase ; and we shall now apply the data which we have 
acquired, to an examination of Mr. Morell’s book. In 
the opening Chapter the author gives his exposition of the 
faculties of the human mind. He conceives Personality— 
that which distinguishes a man from a thing, to reside in 
Will, which is power, spontaneity—constituting the essence 
of mind, and underlying all its operations. Proceeding 
from this fundamental position, he next presents us with 
a scheme of mental development, which he supposes to 
commence in mere Feeling (undeveloped Unity), and then 
to unfold itself into a twofold activity, the Intellectual 
and the Emotional, which pursue a parallel course through 
correspondent states of mind, till they finally meet in 
Faith (the highest or developed Unity). In this scheme, 
the Sensational Consciousness occupies the first stage in 
the line of Intellectual development, and corresponding 
to it in the Emotional, are the Instincts; then come, 
secondly, the Pereeptive Consciousness and the Animal 
Passions ; thirdly, the Logical Consciousness and the Rela- 
tional Emotions; and in the fourth and last stage, imme- 
diately preceding Faith, is placed the Intuitional Conscious- 
ness, to which correspond the wzsthetic, moral and _reli- 
gious Emotions. ‘The remainder of the Chapter is occu- 


* Smith's Select Discourses: London, 1660, ch. xiii.—Spinoza(Tractatus 
Theolorico- Politic : ae oa . } j 
heolo oO ol is, C. 1.) % s trasts In q nt style, the revelations 
| 
inade to Moses, through the medium of corpors images, with th ide to 
Christ, addressed to the spiritual faculty : ‘* Si Moses cum Deo de facie ad 
faciem, ut vir cum socio solet (hoe est, mediantibus duobus « ibus 
loauebatur Christus quidem de mente ad mentem cum Deo communiecavit.”’ 


He enlarges on this ideain ch. iv., where he says, Christ perceived and revealed 
eternal, necessary, truth ‘“* Hae in re vicem Dei gessit.”’ 
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pied in expounding this Scheme.—We do not clearly 
understand on what principle the Scheme is constructed. 
Is it a chronological statement? If so, we must con- 
clude, that the intuitional element first appears among the 
last results of mental development. But how are we to 
reconcile this with the fact, which the whole reasoning of 
the author implies, that Intuition hes at the foundation of 
our spiritual being, is the avenue of all our knowledge, 
and alone furnishes the materials with which our logical 
faculties have to deal?—The same indistinctness accom- 
panies the statement, that the activity of the Will runs 
through all the different mental phenomena (p. 25). We 
are nowhere told how or why: nor is the shadow of a 
reason alleged, in reply to those who might choose to 
affirm, that the earliest actions of the human being are 
automatic. We constantly feel, in this work, the want of 
clear elementary statement. Beauty, Moral Truth, and 
the Sense of God, are mentioned as three great realities, 
with which Intuition or Pure Reason (deseribed as con- 
stituting a kind of intellectual sensibility) bring us face to 
face. What Beauty and Truth are, and dow they stand 
related to the Intuitional Consciousness, is nowhere ex- 
plained. All rests on simple affirmation. With regard 
to belief in God, Mr. Morell so states the fact (pp. 20— 
22) as to give it all the form of inference, though claiming 
for it an intuitional origin. The proposition—“ if there be 
dependent existence, there must be absolute existence,” 
proves nothing; for the terms are correlative, and the first 
pre-supposes the second. It should have been shown that, 
by the constitution of man’s nature, he cannot divest 
himself of the feeling of dependence, and of the con- 
sciousness that the object of that feeling is Mind. 

In his Chapter on the Logical and Tutuitional Con- 
sciousness, the author adopts the distinction laid down by 
Sir W. Hamilton between representative and preseniative 
knowledge—that which we possess through the medium of 
ideas which are the subject of logical operations, and that 
which we derive from immediate coutact with realities, 
whether addressed to the senses or to the higher Reason. 
We have to complain here of the same want of analysis 
and development as in the first Chapter. He merely 
repeats the fundamental distinction under a variety of 
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forms—in such equivalents, as the reflective and sponta- 
neous—the formal and material—the analytic and synthetic 
—the individual and generic. The intuitional faculty— 
we are told—dimly seizes truth as a whole; logic comes 
in with its supplementary analysis, to enable us to specify 
and realise the contents of the intuition, and step by step 
to re-construct it. The laws of logie are fixed and uni- 
form, the same in one individual as in another—the same 
now as in the days of Aristotle: intuition depends on 
temperament, and on certain organic aptitudes, which are 
more active and powerful in some ages and races than in 
others; and as the results of such influences are diffused 
and communicated by civilisation, the intuitional faculty 
shares in the progressiveness of collective humanity.— 
Such seems to be the general result of the author’s views 
on this subject. In the main we accept his conclusions, 
and hold them to contain substantial truth—but less from 
any reasoning with which he has himself introduced and 
supported them, than from their obvious connection with 
certain data already established in our own mind. 

From the preliminary discussions of the opening Chap- 
ters, which are the least satisfactory part of Mr. Morell’s 
book, let us now turn to those which relate to its proper 
subject-matter, and treat of Religion and Christianity.— 
His definition of Religion is identical with Schleiermacher’s. 
Religion does not consist in Knowledge or in Action, but 
in Emotion. It is a fact of the human consciousness, 
involving a contrast of subject and object, and an equi- 
poise of the two feelings of freedom and dependence. 
What we regard as the true doctrine, is well put in the 
following paragraph :— 


“In describing this absolute sense of dependence, as containing 
the essential element of religion, we do not mean that this alone, 
without the co-operation of the other faculties, would give rise to 
the religious /i/fe. To do this there must be intelligence—there 
must be activity—there must be, in short, all the other elements 
of human nature. But what we mean is this—that the sense of depen- 
dence accompanying all our mental operations gives them the pecu- 
liar hue of piety. Thinking alone cannot be religious; but think- 
ing, accompanied by a sense of dependence on the infinite reason, 
is religious thought. Activity alone cannot be religious; but acti- 
vity carried on under a sense of absolute dependence upon finite 
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power is religious action. In a word, it is this peculiar mode of 
feeling pervading all our powers, faculties and inward phenomena, 
which gives them a religious character; so that we may cor- 
rectly say that the essence of religion lies exactly here.’”—P. 78. 


The religious life forms the closest bond of human 
sympathy. It is necessarily modified by local and his- 
torical influences, and thus gives rise to distinctive re- 
ligions. Christianity is one of these; and in accordance 
with universal analogy, has been developed by human fel- 
lowship. 


“Christ left behind him simply the living seeds of great moral 
and spiritual ideas in the minds of his followers, with the promise 
of his Spirit to cherish them into their proper growth and mature 
fruits.”—** Apostolical Christianity consisted essentially in the reli- 
gious consciousness of the first great Christian community. But 
for such a community, the truths and principles which Christ left 
behind him in the germ, could never have fructified ; but for such 
a community, the power of Christian love could not have been 
vitally developed (for love can only exist and grow in society); but 
for such a community, in one word, there could have been no 
historical realisation, and consequently no living example to the 
world of Christianity at all.”—P. 103-4. 


To this view of Christian development we entirely accede. 
—We do not think the author equally happy in his defini- 
tion of Christianity, or rather in the two definitions which 
he combines, to complete the idea of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity involves a subjective and an objective element—a 
certain condition of the human consciousness, and certain 
external phenomena superinducing that condition. The 
two elements are related as cause and effect. What is 
characteristic of Christianity as a matter of feeling and 
belief, could not exist apart from the historical facts in 
which it originated. Mr. Morell has chosen to throw the 
two elements into distinct definitions which he calls “ com- 
plements of each other.’—But they are in fact not two 
definitions—only two parts of the same definition. <A 
definition which omits one half of the idea, is obviously 
incomplete. The two points of view should have been 
included in one formula.—So they were in the earlier defi- 
nitions of Schleiermacher and Nitzsch ; and we cannot see 
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what the author has gained by separating them.—His sub- 
jective definition of Christianity is as follows :— 

“ That form of religion in which we are conscious of ab- 
solute dependence and perfect moral freedom being harmo- 
nized by love to God.” 

It strikes us as a defect in this definition, even from the 
subjective point of view, that it fails to indicate the moral 
character of God.- In the following pages the author 
admits the importance of this qualification and virtually 
contradicts his own definition.—He says (p. 111), “the 
mere exercise of a voluntary dependence upon God is not 
alone sufficient to produce the genuine elements of Chris- 
tian life.’ So again (p. 117), he condemns the Jewish 
conception of Christianity; “when we set up the dry 
confession of God’s sovereignty against his righteousness, 
supposing that his acts are ever acts of self-will; that his 
glory is ever anything but the glory of purity and good- 
ness and truth.”—The character of a faith is always affected 
by the character of its object—We can conceive of a 
worshipper perfectly sympathising with a stern and venge- 
ful Deity, and so harmonising, by love to the object of his 
reverence, the sense of dependence and freedom.—W ould 
such a case come within the terms of Mr. Morell’s defini- 
tion? How different must be the influence on the be- 
lieving mind, of a faith in the God of Calvin or in the 
God of Fenelon! Are both states of feeling equally 
Christian ? 

We subjoin the odjective definition of Christianity : 

“ That religion which rests upon the consciousness of the 
redemption of the world through Jesus Christ.” 

The word redemption needs an adjunct, to render its 
meaning precise and clear.—Redemption from what—we 
ask : from the impending destruction of the world, expected 
by the first Christians ? from the outward tortures of the 
flames of hell? or from the sense and power and conscious 
degradation of sin? The whole process of redemption 
could not of course be described in a definition: but its 
general nature and object should have been distinctly 
indicated.—If we accept the two definitions now given, as 
each complete in itself, they are open to a further objec- 
tion. The recognition of the historical Jesus is either 
essential to a definition of Christianity; or it is not.—If 
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we take the former alternative, the first definition is defec- 
tive ; if the latter, the second is superfluous. 

On the whole, however, this fourth Chapter on the 
Essence of Christianity contains much that is excellent ; 
and though we have felt obliged to take exception to par- 
ticular statements, we gladly acknowledge the soundness 
and importance of its general view. 

The prominence given to Intuition in Mr. Morell’s 
theory of Religion, has led him to place the ideas of Reve- 
lation and Inspiration in a light that will be novel to many 
of his readers.—Revelation (according to him) is only 
secondarily the matter of a book. In the first imstance, it 
is an assemblage of facts—such as the actions, teachings and 
personal influence of a prophet—pre-ordaiaed by God under 
certain conditions of time and place. Inspiration is the 
state of mind which discerns the moral siguificance of those 
facts, and through intuition owns them as divine. What 
is special in the case, is the more intense action of the 
Divine Spirit on human affairs—outwardly giving birth to 
the new moral phzenomena, and inwardly pre-disposing par- 
ticular minds to sympathise with them; and from their 
mutual adaptation and joint working, educing results of 
lasting influence on the spiritual condition of mankind.— 
Mz. Morell considers Revelation as the objective, and Inspi- 
ration as the sudjective, side of this question. It is from 
the coincidence of the fact with the intuition, that the new 
life of Christianity is evolved.—Some eighteen years ago, 
Mr. W. J. Fox, writing in the spirit of a very different 
philosophical school, expressed nearly the same view of the 
nature of Revelation. If we substitute induition for reason, 
his statement substantially agrees with that of the work 
before us. 

“Truth is revealed or discovered, by the event, to the 
inguirer. There was no revelation to the Jew or his 
neighbour, who had the events, but did not reason upon 
them. There was no revelation to the Greek, who did 
exercise his reason, but had not the superuatural events 
for its guidance and illumination. The conjunction is 
essential.” * 

We believe that we have correctly represented Mr. 
Morell’s idea of Revelation, and of its distinction from 


* Christianity Defined, p. 40, in his Christ and Christianity. 
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Inspiration: but his language is often so vague and diffuse, 
that it is exceedingly difficult to seize its meaning with 
precision. Our own opinion is, that both he and Mr. Fox 
have arbitrarily limited the use of the former term; and 
that the two words express only different aspects of one 
and the same state of mind.—The outward phenomena of 
acting and teaching, to which both writers, if we rightly 
understand them, would restrict the proper fact of Revela- 
tion—presuppose a strong intuition—a clear unveiling 
(aroxadvfic) of God’s truth on some particular subject—in 
the originating and directing mind, as their formative and 
organic principle ; and it is the immediate perception of 
this light from God, passing into a correspondent outward 
manifestation, rather than the power to apprehend it when 
manifested, which in our view specifically constitutes [aspi- 
ration. Revelation—as we conceive it—has a double refer- 
ence, at once to its source in God, and to its effect on the 
outward world ; and in both respects indicates a disclosure 
of something previously unknown, or an awakening of 
something before unfelt: Inspiration, we regard as the 
condition of the mind, which is the medium of that com- 
munication. What our author calls Inspiration, we should 
rather call Faith. 


*© God made a revelation of himself to the world in Jesus Christ ; 
but it was the inspiration of the apostles which enabled them clearly 
to discern it.’—P. 150. 


We do not assert, that Revelation, Inspiration and Faith 
are identical in signification ; the sense in which we employ 
them, is it once felt to be distinguishable: but they all 
agree in expressing, only with different degrees of inten- 
sity, an intuitional state of mind.—We should describe the 
two former as a productive, the latter as a receptive, state. 
—Revelation and Inspiration give forth something new ; 
Faith accepts and approves what is given.—Bvy general 
consent, Revelation is used to designate specifically redi- 
gious intuition—those discoveries of primordial truth which 
have wrought powerfully on the moral and spiritual condi- 
tion of mankind. Inspiration has a wider and more 
general application, and takes in the kindred functions 
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of what we call Genius.—Mr. Morell has given, we 
think, a very good definition of Genius. 


“Genius [he says] consists in the possession of a remarkable 
power of intuition with reference to some particular object ; a 
power which arises from the inward nature of a man being brought 
into unusual harmony with that object in its reality and its opera- 
tions. ’-—P. 184. 


The power of all Genius consists in the intensity of a 
specific intuition. Philosophical and poetical Genius differ 
from the inspiration of the Prophet, not in the nature of 
the faculty exercised, but in the character of the objects 
on which it is employed.—If Revelation and Inspiration, 
as productive energies, may thus be compared with Genius ; 
Faith which imbibes and appropriates their influences, 
corresponds to the quieter and more passive quality of 
Taste. The sympathies involved in Taste, all exist in 
Genius with the superaddition of creative force.—The 
objects of Faith are, in like manner, grasped in prophetic 
revelations and inspirations, conjoined with the higher 
power of making them distinctly visible, and more deeply 
felt, in other minds. 

Some inferences of considerable practical importance, 
especially in their bearing on the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, are drawn by Mr. Morell from his fundamental 
principle of resolving Revelation and Inspiration into 
Intuition. In phrase somewhat affected, and savouring of 
the German Cathedra, he tells us, the process involved in 
them, is “in no sense mechanical, but purely dynamical,” 
inasmuch as it consists in the supernatural elevation of 
faculties already possessed (p. 151).—From such views it 
will be naturally concluded, that, without questioning the 
historical fact of miracles, he does not consider them as 
immediately or necessarily connected with these high in- 
tuitional operations. 

This book is culpably wanting in definition. Not only 
does the reader feel uncertain, in what sense terms are 
used, but the author himself fluctuates in applying them, 
sometimes having reference to one part of their significa- 
tion, and sometimes to another. There cannot be a greater 
fault in a treatise that aspires to the title of philosophical. 
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The word intuition itself, which contains the principle of 
his entire theory, and on which everything in his reasoning 
depends, is left in the cloudiest state of indefiniteness.— 
We collect generally from his statements, that he under- 
stands by it the whole of that knowledge which we obtain 
directly or presentatively from coutact with the objects of 
it, as contradistinguished from ideas which furnish the 
materials of the logical faculty. But intuition in this 
large sense admits of subdivision into two very different 
and perfectly distinct classes: ‘the intuition which recog- 
nises the existence of a material world, acting through the 
medium of the senses; and that which discerns spiritual 
truths, or, as they are sometimes called, the realities of the 
invisible and supersensuous world. It is evident, that Mr. 
Morell’s subject involves him with the latter intuition 
alone. His theory of Religion is properly transcendental. 
That is what specially characterises his book. Yet he 
argues from one class of intuitions to the other, as if there 
were really no distinction between them ; and as if he who 
admitted facts, conveyed through the senses, to constitute 
all the matter of our knowledge respecting corporeal 
things, must in consistency be compelled to assume a 
direct perception of God, of Truth, of Virtue, and of 
Beauty, as the basis of all our moral and religious ideas.— 
This indistinctness of thought, combined with an eager 
desire to exalt the importance of the intuitional faculty, 
has drawn him into some assertions which we hold to be 
exaggerated and absurd. In his fifth chapter we meet 
with the following statements :-— 


“It is supposed by many, that by means of reasoning we can 
arrive at conceptions, of which we had no sort of previous idea 
whatever.’”—P. 133. 

We will not stop to criticise the extreme looseness of 
this language: else we might ask, what can be meant by 
the previous idea of a conception? But let that pass. 

“Whether our reasoning be inductive or deductive, the econelu- 
sion of the whole is always virtually involved in the premises.” — 


Ibid. 


We cannot correctly speak of the premises of inductive 
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reasoning: induction furnishes the premises from which 
the deduction is made. 


** Logical reasoning alters the relations of our ideas—it never 
transcends them. It makes our knowledge more distinct ; it does 
not expand the horizon of our mental vision.””—Ibid. 

‘To get a definite and material advance in our knowledge on 
any subject, there must be a widening and a clearing of our con- 
ceptions themselves, as well as a farther application of inductive 
or deductive reasoning. ‘To put the matter into other words, we 
are indebted to the power of intuition to furnish the essential dasis 
of our knowledge upon every possible subject of scientific research ; 
and it is only as the power of intuition increases, that logical 
appliances can be of any avail.”—P. 142. 


According to the doctrine set forth in these passages, 
all advance in knowledge on any subject is due to an 
increase in the power of intuition, and neither inductive 
nor deductive reasoning, though they may help to render 
our knowledge more distinct, contribute to widen the 
boundary of our mental vision.— Now if Mr. Morell simply 
means to assert, that science may be extended as new 
facts are brought within our reach, he asserts what 
nobody disputes, but what has no bearing on the point 
at issue, which is to show, in reference to religion, 
that intuition can be the only source of its subject- 
matter; and he has made choice of a very unfortunate 
phraseology to express a very obvious truth.—But it is 
not true, in the sense in which he uses the word in- 
tuition, and in which alone it has any pertinence to his 
reasoning, that facts are furnished by pure intuition in the 
form in which science can deal with them. The intuition 
simply recognises the outward object ; the impression so 
produced must be at once taken up by the logical faculty, 
and transformed into an idea, or it would remain not mere ly 
a raw, but a dead, material, wholly useless for the pur- 
poses of science. The most elementary scientific fact 
implies a conside rable generalisation of individual impres- 
sions ; involves comparison and classification and implicit 
definition ; and only in this more prepared state can be 
employed for inductionw—In a subsequent part of his 
volume (p. 304), Mr. Morell observes, with no great con- 
sistency, that “ the very expression of an inward expe- 
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rience, so as to serve the purpose of scientific truth, 
involves a reflective or logical process.” 
mind has reached this point of development, and is daily 
enriched by fresh impressions on the senses, how many 
new facts still remain to be evolved by the elaborate pro- 
cesses of induction—laws constantly ascending one above 
the other, and as we think Mr. Morell himself will admit, 
constantly expanding the horizon of our mental vision! No 
one can deny, that, were every source of new impressions 
through the senses to be from this time closed up for ever, the 
application of improved inductive and deductive methods to 
the facts which we already possess, would elicit an immense 
number of higher truths; and pure logic add indefinitely to 
the amount of our knowledge.—But leaving the sciences of 
experiment out of view, and taking only the facts that lie 
more on the surface of things, and have been patent to 
men from the origin of society, is it not plain, that among 
these proper logic has a wide and fruitful field of dis- 
covery? The perception of a new relation is the acquisi- 
tion of a new idea—a new fact for science. What was 
Adam Smith’s book, founded on the observations of all 
ages and countries, but a body of new ideas—of new scien- 
tific facts—an accumulation of data, from which inferences 
be ore unsuspected might be drawn? What are the cor- 
relations of statistics, de veloped in the curious researches 
of Quetelet, but hidden facts brought to light by the 
logical faculty, furnishing premises for new deductions, 
and tending to the evolution of comprehensive laws preg- 
nant with incalculable results ?—We cannot help remark- 
ing, that Mr. Morell would have added much to the utility 
of a volume in many respects so valuable, if instead of 
incessantly repeating the obvious truism, that ‘the elements of 
all knowledge must be ultimately derived from Intuition, 
he would have pointed out, in somewhat closer applica- 
tion to the immediate object of his inquiry, what are the 
truths “so great, so sublime, so elevated above the natural 
region of contemplation,” which are directly presented by 
Revelation, and which the mind of man gazes on in their 
concrete unity. For a single distinct exhibition of the 
contents of the religious consciousness, we could gladly 
have forgone whole pages of vague and general statement. 
Subject to the drawbacks which we have constantly to 
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complain of throughout the book, the Chapters on Chris- 
tian Theology and on the Analysis of Popular Theology 
propound many just and seasouable views, and may be 
studied with much advantage by all the advocates of a 
literal Scripturalism of every school. Most clearly has he 
demonstrated the impossibility of applying the inductive 
process to Biblical interpretation, as if the texts of Scrip- 
ture, like the facts of the material world, were constant and 
uniform phenomena, instead of expressing, as they do, the 
conceptions and feelings of humanity in a ceaseless 
course of development. He has distributed, we think very 
correctly, the elements of Christian Theology under three 
heads: (1.) historical fact; (2.) moral or mtuitional per- 
ception ; (3.) logical construction.—It is really vexatious, 
that the exposition of principles so comprehensive and 
sound, should be perpetually disfigured by such unqualified 
assertions as the following :— 


“The essential elements of Religion in general, as of Chris- 
tianity in particular—may be realised in all their varied influence 
without the co-operation of azy purely reflective processes.”— 
P. 193. 


Does Mr. Morell seriously contend, that there can be 
any true religion, even of the simplest kind, without reflec- 
tion? If he does not mean this, he should have expressed 
himself with more precision. 

We gladly return to the language of commendation. 
With the author’s views of the nature of Christian Fellow- 
ship, of the basis of a general communion among Churches, 
of the schismatical effect of imposing creeds and articles, 
and of the negative results of a logical development of 
Theology—we entirely agree. They are large and wise, 
conceived in the true spirit of Gospel love. 

In the tenth Chapter we are introduced to one of the 
most difficult of questions—the grounds of Religious Cer- 
titude. We do not think the author’s cast of mind parti- 
cularly well adapted for the solution of this complicated 
problem. As far as we can disentangle his meaning 
from its enveloping phraseology, it amounts to this, that 
the highest certainty we can at present arrive at is an 
assurance of being in the proper direction for the ul- 
timate attainment of the mht (p. 341).—The tests of 
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intuitional truth he finds in distinctness, uniformity, and 
universality. 

‘“* When an intuition has attained to such a state that its sim- 
plest expression is recognised as conveying an idea perfectly dis- 
tinct—an idea which is invariably the same—an idea, lastly, which 
is universally drawn forth from the human soul when placed under the 
proper conditions for development—and which is finally verified by 
the consistency of all its practical deductions, then we regard it as 
possessing the marks of certitude, so iar, indeed, as human certi- 
tude can at all exist.”—P. 302. 


Religious certitude, he argues, cannot be based on fact, 
on testimony, or on intellect, since all these sources of 
ideas are liable to be influenced by the peculiarities of in- 
dividual temperament. ‘Tradition, again, and reliance on 
the letter of the Bible, both ultimately merge in intuition. 
He concludes, that the highest degree of religious certitude 
is the result of intuitional and logical evidence combined— 
of the cumulative belief of the race verified by the reflective 
judgment of the individual. In perfect consistency with 
such views, he does not hesitate to appeal on behalf of reli- 
gious truth, to the Catholic consciousness of the Universal 
Church. 

For ourselves, the only intelligible ground of religious 
certainty appears to us to consist in the clear connection of 
our opinions, through a valid logical process, with those 
primary states of belief and feeling, which by our very con- 
stitution necessarily arise within us, and of which we can- 
not divest ourselves,—and with that general reliance on just 
and benevolent tendency which underlies, as it were, our 
whole moral and spiritual being, when the great intuition 
of God has once taken full possession of the mind. 

To the grave question of the rival claims of Authority and 
Reason, which is mooted in the Chapter on the Significancy 
of the Past, Mr. Morell applies the formulas of the Hege- 
lian Logic. The two principles furnish the antagonistic 
forces, or in the language of the School, the antinomies, out 
of which, in the gradual development of man’s spiritual 
nature, a higher unity is successively evolved.—Conflict, in 
some form, we believe with our author to be an essential con- 
dition of progress; and in asserting the rights of their indivi- 
dual reason, men have not always, we admit, recognised the 
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limits which they cannot, with impunity, transgress. Un- 
less they surrender themselves to a lawless scepticism—on 
the overthrow of every old authority, they must submit 
themselves anew to some higher authority : but in what- 
ever shape it may clothe itself, whether a Church, a politi- 
cal constitution, the doctrines of a particular school, or the 
theory of some master who has won the confidence of the 
mind—that authority will really be owned and trusted, 
only to the extent that it is felt to express with new clear- 
ness the force of those primitive intuitions which are ever 
dimly operative in the human consciousness, and always 
carry with them some awful sense of God. 

With the chapter which treats of the Relation between 
Philosophy and Theology, we have already stated that we 
do not feel ourselves satisfied. The author has subjoined 
to it in the Appendix, an elaborate treatise by Dr. Rothe, 
of Heidelberg, on the same subject, which he wishes his 
readers to regard as a fuller exposition of his own views. 
The substance of their theory is:—that Philosophy and 
Theology set out from a different basis—the former as- 
suming as its datum, the simple facts of human conscious- 
ness exclusive of the religious element—the latter, on the 
contrary, including that element ; that each must pursue 
its own path, and work out its own body of doctrine by 
strict deduction from its peculiar datum; but that in the 
course of their development, under the necessity of a higher 
truth, they will constantly tend towards a final coalescence. 
According to this view, the relation between them is ever 
changing, and must be regarded—in the language of Mr. 
Morell—* in the light of a fluent, rather than of a constant 
expression.”—If this is to be considered a mere tentative 
process, for verifying by two concurrent methods a great 
result, we have nothing to object against it, except that it 
is very tedious, and offers no chance of a solution within 
any reasonable period of time: but if it is to be taken as a 
complete treatment of the question, putting Philosophy and 
Religion each on their proper grounds, we cannot accede 
to it—We cannot consent to eliminate from the data of 
Philosophy, of which the human consciousness must neces- 
sarily form the starting-point—an element so important, 
and viewed as a simple fact of natural history, so undenia- 
bly existent, as the religious sentiment. That sentiment 
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is either a fact in man’s nature, or it is not. We have no 
right to dispose of it at will. We are not permitted arbi- 
trarily to extend or limit the data, which furnish our basis 
for calculating the remotest altitudes of truth. On such 
grounds as Rothe assumes for the distinction between phi- 
losophical and theological speculation, either Philosophy 
omits what is essential, or Theology adopts what is gratui- 
tous. In our view, Religion traced back through its end- 
less variety of outward manifestation to the elementary 
belief and feeling out of which it springs, is ultimately re- 
solvable into that highest Philosophy which embraces the 
Universe as an expression of sovereign Mind. 

As we have thought it right, in the course of this Article, 
to criticise with some freedom the statements and reason- 
ings of Mr. Morell, we are glad to have an opportunity, 
before we conclude, of exhibiting a very pleasing specimen 
of his powers as a writer in his character of Schleiermacher 
—the master whose spirit he has imbibed, and whose prin- 
ciples he has illustrated in the execution of his work. 





“‘Schleiermacher possessed advantages and qualifications rarely 
enjoyed, even by the most favoured, for penetrating into the 
grounds of Christian theology. His early education amongst the 
Moravians had imbued his mind with that deep tone of fervid piety 
which so strikingly characterised it, especially at the two extremes 
of his life; on the other hand, his devotion to literature and vast 
attainments in philosophy placed him in the very highest position 
for testing the claims of historical criticism and metaphysical ana- 
lysis. Schleiermacher, in fact, had united, in his own personality, 
both the extremes we have above indicated (the Supernaturalist and 
the Rationalist): in this way he possessed means of comparing 
their respective claims and perceiving their respective relationships, 
such as could only occur to a mind in which both sides of the 
question had, as it were, realised themselves simultaneously. He 
was conscious on the one hand that the deep inward piety in which 
his own life had been nurtured, could in no sense be based upon 
speculative or rationalistic grounds. Its whole complexion he saw 
to be entirely distinct from mere reason, borrowing from it neither 
its light nor its certitude, and springing up in the bosom of the 
hi ly, quite irrespective of any logical proots by which its validity 
could be urged On the other hand, he saw with equal clearness, 
that theology could not be an immediate impartation from Heaven ; 
that, in fact, it is purely human in its form; and that it neces- 
sarily involves a portion of human imperfection. In this way / 
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things became abundantly evident ;—first, that the religious life is 
a fact in human nature in no sense evolved from any kind of spe- 
culative reasoning ; that, notwithstanding this, it is a fact the evi- 
dence of whose validity must be centered not in the letter of a 
book, but in the depths of human experience ;—and, thirdly, that 
theology is the product of two factors—being evolved out of the 
living consciousness of the pious, by the attempt of their reflective 
understanding to render an account of their inward spiritual life. 
The paradoxes before involved in the controversy thus became 
merged into a higher unity. The Rationalist was answered on 
the one side, the mechanical supernaturalist on the other; the 
dependence of Christian theology on human philosophy was refuted, 
but its emanation from the interior consciousness of humanity, as 
enlightened and purified by the Gospel of Christ, was maintained.”’ 
—Pp. 393, 4. 

Mr. Morell’s book, with many excellent points, discovers 
traces of having been composed with too much haste. 
He has laid hold of a great and fruitful idea, but fails 
in its scientific exposition. The style also betrays a want 
of the care and exactness which the subject demands, and 
which the reader is entitled to expect in a work of such 
pretensions.* We will venture to express a parting wish, 
that he would take more time, on again applying himself 
to a literary task. He gives proof of powers capable of an 
excellence superior to anything that he has here produced ; 
and it would afford us the sincerest pleasure to bestow un- 
qualified approval on any future exertion of them. 


* Should Mr. Morell’s book come to a second edition, he will of course 
rectify the following oversights: soubriquet for sobriquet, pref. vii. ; Carlisle 
- aint ee _ © - t qe } : es 
for Carlyle, ibid. ix. ; eliminate in the sense of elicit, twice (! ), pref. Xx1l. and 
p. 234; labarynthine for labyrinthine, p. 31 ; homologoumena for homologumena, 
p. 164; the use of words and phrases not English, mingle up, impartation, uni- 
tary, positivism, p. 308 ; develop as a verb neuter, p. 221. 
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Art. V.—ESSAY ON THE UNION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. 


Essay on the Union of Church and State. By Baptist 
Wriothesley Noel, M.A. London, 1848, 8vo. pp. 631. 


Tuts Essay is misnamed. It promises to be a theoretic 
investigation, and turns out to be a criminal indictment : 
it professes to discuss ‘the Union of Church and State,’ 
and treats only of the special case of the Church of Eng- 
land. It finds that alleged ‘ Union’ to be nothing but 
disunion and the mother of disunions, worldly in its prin- 
ciples, and vicious in its workings, and concluding against it 
supposes the whole question to be closed. What are the 
true relations of the State to the Church ; what provision a 
Community should make for the moral culture, the spiri- 
tual education of its people; how far the Civil Power that 
enacts and inflicts penalties on crime, may consistently 
claim the higher functions of extirpating its roots through 
the influences of wisdom, knowledge, and religious feeling ; 
and by what means and aids, universally distributed, it 
might be possible to foster and develop the spiritual life 
of a people, so that, without usurping trusts or violating 
rights, the Community and the Individual should have the 
same end before them, the growth of wisdom and of righte- 
ousness ;—these are the real points involved in the subject 
of our Author’s Essay, but on which he has not cast even 
a passing glance.—The truth is, that Mr. Noel’s conception 
of Religion is so inveterately dogmatic, that such adjust- 
ments of the Relations of Church and State as might 
elicit the spirit of Religion without prescribing its creed 
and its form, have not the smallest chance of even coming 
within the scope of his mind. Even the Church of Eng- 
land is too Catholic for him ; it shelters too many varieties 
of the religious mind to be quite free from disaffection to 
the revealed will of God in the eyes of his positive faith ; 
and it is impossible not to infer from his work that if the 
Creeds, the Prayer Book, the Canons, the Law, and the 
distribution of Patronage, were all strictly and exclusively 
on the side of what is vulgarly called Evangelical religiou, 
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he would deem the relations of the State to the Church 
to be in a perfect condition. This is the single point of 
view from which he considers the question ; how does the 
Constitution of the Church as it is, and its existing con- 
nection with the State, stand affected towards what is 
valled evangelical Christianity ? There are occasional allu- 
sions to wider and juster principles of judgment, but this 
is the fixed and steady gaze which Mr. Noel has held upon 
the Establishment, with the view of searching out its merits 
or demerits. If therefore we follow him through the de- 
clamatory diffuseness of six hundred and thirty octavo 
pages, it will be with no hope of obtaining any light on the 
desirable and 4 relations of the civil and spiritual 
agencies of a Nation, but for the sake of the special infor- 
mation they contain on the actual condition of the Church 
of England.—One word as to the style of this book: we 
suppose that Mr. Noel prints as he preaches, and that he 
is of the opinion of Dr. Chalmers, who said that there was 
only one figure of speech for which he had any respect, 
and that was Reiteration. A man of ordinary powers could 
not act upon a more fallacious principle in speech or 
writing: only a master of style can use Reiteration with 
effect. 

The particular question which our Author professes to 
discuss is, whether Christian Congregations should receive 
from the ‘State the salaries of their Pastors, and by conse- 
quence become liable to the State’s superintendence? He 
divides his arguments into four branches: I. General 
considerations which condemn any union of Church and 
State. IL. Special Considerations which condemn the 
Union that exists in England between Church and State. 
I1I. The injurious effects of the Church of England upon 
Persons. IV. The injurious effects of the Church of 
England upon Things. 

I. The first Division does not keep its promise : its argu- 
ments are marked universal, of equal potency against all 
conceivable alliances between Civil Power and Religion, 
but all of them that have any weight or sharpuess are 
specially aimed against the heart of the English Church. 
The arrow that shot Williara Rufus, if purposely directed, 
could not have had a more determinate destination. Thus, 
under this head, it is alleged most truly, but not very 
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logically, that the State as it is now constituted, is totally 
unfitted for the Episcopate which it now exercises over the 
Creed, the Canons, the Discipline, the election and distri- 
bution of Ministers, in the Church of England. As against 
things as they are, however, the following considerations 
in the eyes of an evangelical, indeed of anybody, ought to 
be sufficiently condemuatory. 


* An error, which is maintained by many ministers of the Esta- 
blishment, and for the support of which they refer to the Prayer- 
book, is the notion that infants are regenerated by baptism. This 
error, which ought to be distinctly repudiated by the Establishment, 
cannot be expunged from its formularies except with the concurrence 
of Parliament ; and unless the Members of Parliament are generally 
religious men, they are not likely to investigate the subject with 
sufficient care, to know what the doctrine of Scripture is on the 
subject of regeneration. Some of the Canons of the Establishment 
breathe the bigotry of the sixteenth century. These ought at once 
to be erased from our ecclesiastical statute-book. But the Esta- 
blishment cannot erase them without the aid of the House of Com- 
mons ; and in order to judge of their unscriptural spirit the Members 
of that House ought to be well acquainted with the Scriptures. 

“The House of Commons is composed of the eldest sons of Peers, 
baronets, and squires, of naval captains and of colonels in the army, 
of lawyers, of aldermen, of bankers, of merchants and manufacturers, 
of stockbrokers, and railroad directors, and what is there in their 
education and pursuits to qualify them to be rulers of the Church of 
Christ, to sit in judgment upon Creeds and Canons, or to determine 
for all the Christians of the land the election of their pastors and 
the administration of Church discipline ? ’’—* This is our state. If 
a petition is presented by an archbishop that the Establishment may 
have some ecclesiastical government, or if a proposition is made by a 
noble lord to bring the rubric into more harmony with existing cus- 
tom, by whom are these points to be decided? First, in future 
days by a sovereign who may be exactly the reverse of our gracious 
Queen, and may be the antitype of Henry VIII. or of Charles IT. 
Secondly, by the Lords, who may be Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Roman Catholics, Socinians, or men of pleasure without thought of 
any religion. Thirdly, by Members of the House of Commons. 
These may be men of high principle or of no principle; Roman 
Catholics, Anglo-Catholics, Deists, Socinians, Swedenborgians, or 
Quakers ; they may be religious or profane, young men of gaiety and 
fashion, or old men of inveterate morality ; they may be wealthy ot 
steeped in debt ; absolutists sighing for the resurrection of Laud o1 
Strafford, or democrats, who in their dreams see bright visions of 
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republicanism ; they may be sportsmen who are ever foremost at the 
death of the fox, or keen civic hunters after gold; they may be 
lovers of pleasure, whose employments are seldom more serious than 
the Opera, and who enter the House of Commons for amusement ; or 
lovers of party, whose highest ambition may be to keep one Minister 
in, or to turn another out. By these Chambers the Church of 
Christ in this Country consent that their Creed and their laws, their 
discipline aud the choice of their pastors, shall be ultimately decided. 
In what respect would two other Chambers, the first composed of 
four hundred bankers, and the second of six hundred railroad 
directors, be less fitted to superintend these Churches ? To leave the 
creed and the discipline of the Churches in such hands, is to check 
the progress of Religion, and to make Parliament ridiculous.” —P., 21. 


Having stated his argument in this incontrovertible 
form, Mr. Noel unfortunately proceeds to narrow it by 
betraying that the Religion he is so anxious to rescue from 
so unfit an Episcopate, is not the Christian Religion as each 
free mind and earnest soul conceives it, but that particular 
form of it which is represented by the evangelical churches. 


* Would the majority of these ecclesiastical rulers present their 
livings to evangelical men? Do they attend evangelical preaching ? 
Are they subscribers to evangelical societies, to the Bible Society, 
the Church Missionary Society, the Tract Society, or the London 
City Mission ?”—‘ The effect of the Union does not depend upon 
what the State ought to be, but upon what the State is; and to 
advocate the Union because the State is bound to be evangelical, is 
the same thing as to say that a thief should be made the trustee of 
a property because he is bound to be honest; or that the Lord’s 
Supper should be administered to a drunken profligate because he 
is bound to be virtuous and sober. The advoeates of the | nion 
constantly argue, not from what the State is, but from what it ought 
to be; and infer most erroneously the effect of the Union of the 
churches with the actual State from what they suppose would be the 
effect of their Union with the Utopian State.”—Pp. 21, 25. 


Under the head of ‘ General Considerations,’ Mr. Noel 
represents the ‘Union’ as further condemned,—by the 
Parental Relations, because all civilized persons leave their 
adult children free ; by History, because it shows persecu- 
tion to be the characteristic of Establishments and Zeal of 
Liberty ; by the Mosaic Law, because tithes were not 
enforced, and the Priests and Levites had no legal protec- 
tion or redress ; and by the New Testament, because, con- 
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trary to Christ’s command, the State-Church retains 
wicked men in its bosom, and excommunicates pious Chris- 
tians of good faith and morals who refuse to be bound by 
the following canons,—Ist, that the Queen is the Head of 
the Church ; 2nd, that the Prayer-book contains nothing 
repugnant to the Scriptures; 3rd, that the thirty-nine 
articles are in no respect erroneous; and 4th, that who- 
ever thinks there can be a Christian Church out of the 
Church of England deserves excommunication until he 
makes a public revocation of his ‘ wicked errors.’ In the 
midst of a great deal of fantastical interpretation of scrip- 
tural evidence advanced for and against his own positions, 
Mr. Noel mainly relies upon two passages as condemna- 
tory of State Churches,—‘ My Kingdom is not of this 
world,’ and, ‘ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s ; 
to God the things that are God’s.’ 

II. We come now to the special vices of the existing 
union between Church and State in England. 

(a.) The enforced maintenance of its Pastors.—The State 
compels the nation to support the Ministers of a Church 
that is not National. It has given Tithes to the Clergy, 
and Temporalities to the Bishops ; it prescribes the condi- 
tions of opinion, of worship, and of discipline on which 
this maintenance is to be received ; and in the exercise of 
its supreme power it transferred by the Act of Uniformity 
its gifts of property from the Roman Catholic to the Pro- 
testant Episcopalian Church. According to the Gospel, 
Christian Pastors should live by the Gospel, by the affee- 
tion and zeal of the Churches: according to ‘ the Union,’ 
their ‘living’ is by Act of Parliament. According to the 
Gospel, they should be supported by their friends : accord- 
ing to the Union, they are often supported by their ene- 
mies, for whom they have done nothing, grudgingly and 
with a curse. According to the Gospel scheme, the best 
Pastors, exciting most zeal and affection, would be best 
supported : according to the Anglican scheme, the worst 
men may get the best ‘ livings,’ their posts and their pay 
depending on their patronage. 

(b.) The Supremacy of the State.—The State that pays 
the Clergy, superintends the Church. The Church is its 
creature ; and Churchmen have no right to any religious 
opinion which Parliament disapproves. 1. The State epis- 
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copate elects the ecclesiastical episcopate : the Church has 
no power to choose her own bishops. Civil officers, who 
may be unbelievers, scoffers, or sinners, determine who, 
and how many, ‘the successors of the Apostles’ are to be 
in these realms. 2. The State appoints the Pastors of the 
Churches through its own nomination or that of a legalized 
patronage. The Clergy are not the choice of the people, 
and have no power to teach their own views of Christian 
Duty and Truth, for the Establishment is forbidden to 
correct an error, or to avow any advance in spiritual know- 
ledge without the permission of Parliament. 3. ‘The 
Union’ interferes with the rights of worship: it compels 
nominal Churchmen to attend their parish Church, it for- 
bids more than twenty of them to meet together for reli- 
gious purposes in a private house, and with schismatic 
intolerance breaks the Christian unity by casting out of 
its bosom pious men who are one with it in all spiritual 
projects and desires. —We must here notice a marked in- 
stance of Mr. Noel’s own intolerance. He says, that “ all 
Ministers who do not preach the Gospel (Mr. Noel’s 
Gospel), but preach the doctrine of justification by faith 
and works, ought to be excluded from the church” (p. 202). 
4. The State that pays and disciplines Church, compels 
Congregations to retain immoral ministers, sometimes 
restores a drunkard, or an adulterer, to his parish and his 
pulpit, and accounts schismatics those who prefer the wor- 
ship of a dissenting church uncontaminated by the minis- 
trations of a proflig: ite man. 

(c.) Patronage——The nomination of the State-pastors 
lies with those whose estates are charged with their main- 
tenance. 


“That the nominee is offensive to the people, infirm, indolent, 
with little talent, slender theological attainments, and few virtues ; 
that he is ill-tempered or eccentric; that he hunts and shoots, 
attends at balls and plays cards, are no legal disqualifications. 
Unless the bishop can prove him to be heretical or immoral, he must 
admit him to be the pastor, or the patron would obtain damages 
against the bishop in an action of guare impedit in the temporal 
court ; and the rejected nominee would obtain a judgment against 
him in the ecclesiastical court by a suit of duplex querela.”—* If it 
be as intolerable an evil to an evangelical church to have an un- 
godly pastor as for a flock to have a wolf for its shepherd, a crew 
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when tossed by the tempest to have a drunkard for their captain, or 
for an army in an enemy’s country to have a traitor for their general, 
it must be intolerable for the Establishment to have many of its 
churches misled by many such pastors. But as long as the system of 
patronage lasts, this evil must continue.’ —P. 229 


(d.) The Principle of Coercion.—1. The real spirit and 
liberality of the Church has no gauge. The compulsory 
support of sixteen thousand pastors is no sign of what 
would be its unforced measure of faith and love. 2. 
Altercations respecting payments and arrears obstruct the 
gospel, degrade the minister, and vilify his office. 3. Pious 
dissenters are compelled to support what they condemn, 
and in addition to their own to maintain the churches of 
the wealthiest portion of the community, from which they 
receive no benefit. 4. Roman Catholics and unbelievers 
suffer an injustice in being forced to support what the one 
believes to be heretical, the other to be a delusion, and 
both to be mischievous. 

Under the head of Considerations specially condemna- 
tory of the Church of England, Mr. Noel, in his syllabus 
of topics, promises to treat of the injustice imflicted on all 
the other religious denominations by the selection of the 
one Sect that is raised to a supremacy ; but the treatment 
is not given—the other topics laid down in the programme 
are successively taken up, but this is silently dropped. 
This is signally unfortunate. We have seen only the first 
edition of Mr. Noel’s Essay. 

III. The disastrous effects of the State-Church in Eng- 
land upon Persons. 

(a.) Its influence upon Bishops.—The Bishops are elected 
by the men in office, and when no positive unfitness exists, 
family influence gives a ‘successor to the Apostles.’ This 
sudden elevation is perilous to their own meekness, whilst 
their extensive patronage nourishes a servile temper in 
their clergy. Imperious to their inferiors, the glitter- 
ing reversions of Canterbury, York, London, Durham, or 
Winchester, nourish servility in themselves. Whilst bound 
by oath to refer the spiritual superintendence of the Church 
to the State, and so deprived of all rea/ functions, they are 
liable to sacerdotal inflation as the instruments through 
which the Holy Spirit is imparted to priests and all who 
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are confirmed. Thus, last year, the Bishop of London 
made his clergy exhort the younger members of their 
flocks to come to confirmation, that by imposition of hands, 
and by prayer, they may obtain the blessing of God’s ‘ Holy 
Spirit’ All this, says Mr. Noel, is vastly inflating ; and 
we suppose him to speak from experience, that it is a case 
in which @ priori and a posteriori observations exactly 
agree. 


“Through such an ordeal, scarcely the best men in the kingdom 
could pass unscathed. But, to make the matter worse, worldly 
statesmen are, in general, likely to create worldly prelates, and to 
expose men whose tempers are ambitious, and who have given no 
proof of spirituality, to temptations strong enough to corrupt the 


wisest and the most devout.”—P. 275. 


(b.) Influence of the State-Church on Pastors and Curates. 
—There are about 13,000 working Clergy in England and 
Wales to a population of sixteen millions, or for each 1,230 
persons one Anglican pastor. Deduct Dissenters and Ro- 
man Catholics, who provide for themselves and many be- 
yond themselves, and Mr. Noel infers that if the Clergy 
were what they ought to be, they are sufficient in number 
to spiritualize the country, to carry Gospel peace and 
holiness to the fireside of every family ; ; and he argues that 
if they are not what they ought to be, it is because ‘ the 
torpedo touch of the State has paralysedthem.’ Mr. Noel 
adduces curious proof of the unspiritualizing and benumb- 
ing influence of the State on the Church in the utter world- 
liness prominently expressed by the Names of all eccle- 
siastical officers and ecclesiastical functions. 

“ Prelates, prelati, advanced before others. 

“ Dignitaries, those who have attained to dignity. 

“ Rectors, rectores, rulers. 

“Incumbents, from zzcumbens, lying upon anything, an incum- 
bent load which the Church must support. 

** Parsons, persona, the chief persons of the parish. 

And their office, instead of being called the pastoral charge, or 
episcopate as it is called in Scripture, is termed— 
A Living, or that which will enable the incumbent to live 

* A Benetice, deneficium, a thing for his advantage : 

‘And a Preferment, a thing to advance him in the world. 

“ How could these names have superseded the Scriptural names, 
unless the ideas which they convey had first superseded the true 
ideas of the Ministry of the word, both among Clergy and people ?”’ 
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After this formidable imputation of worldliness Mr. Noel 
immediately enters an exception in favour of the pains- 
taking men who fill no stalls and wear no mitres, but are 
frowned on by unevangelical bishops and the potent magnates 
of their neighbourhoods, and who are condemned to asso- 
ciate with unconverted men in the Church, and “to refuse 
their pulpits to the most fervent evangelists among their 
brethren of free churches,” and so compelled to be parties 
to the guilt of schism. 

It has always appeared to us one of the most melancholy 
signs of the low state of feeling in the Church of England, 
that its Clergy, in their arguments against Dissent, seem 
to be convinced that there is no security for the integrity 
of a pastor but in the certainty of his pay, and that conse- 
quently in the Congregational Churches the paymasters 
will be flattered and courted by the preacher. The best 
men among them are not ashamed to entertain this belief, 
and there could be no more demoralizing result of their 
position. Men who thus protect their integrity by fixed 
payments, and venture to recommend such a security, lose 
sight for a time of all spiritual conceptions of integrity, ; 
whilst engaged in a mere argument which the necessities 
of an invidious position compel them to put forth. Is it 
for a Minister of the State-Church who argues that his 
purity cannot be trusted if it is exposed to temptation, and 
who yet places himself under all sorts of temptation, in- 
tellectual and worldly, to suppress every new dawning of 
Christian Truth that might arise upon his mind, to speak 
to free men to whom conformity could only bring gain and 
honours, of their perilled honesty? The fact is, as Mr. 
Noel truly says, that in the free Churches the most faith- 
ful and devoted men are the most honoured and followed ; 
that the preaching which pierces, and rends, and elevates 
= conscience is ever the most popular ; and that servility 

r flattery would be the certain means to precipitate the 
saael weakling who was guilty of it to infamy and con- 
tempt. But whilst the Congregational Minister is under 
no temptation to dishonesty, except the dishonesty of con- 
formity, it must be admitted that the Anglican Minister, 
whilst possibly under temptations to a false conformity, is 
actually under daily temptations to indolence and self- 
indulgence. In the Congregational Churches too the most 
arduous duties belong to the highest posts, whilst in the 
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Establishment the richest things may belong to the mean- 
est men.—The Anglican Clergyman whilst a mere novice 
becomes sacramentally pledged to the whole of the State- 
Church system, and all his worldly interests become in- 
volved in its maintenance. Is it for him to talk to other 
men of their temptations to insincerity ?—Again and again, 
as to something that shocks and hurts him, Mr. Noel refers 
to one thing which all Anglican Clergy bind themselves to 
maintain, “that it is ‘neither superstitious nor ungodly’ 
for all the nominees of Ministers of State in succession to 
assume to give the Holy Spirit to all sorts of young men 
who come for ordination!” All this, says Bishop Wilber- 
force, is the most blasphemous frivolity, if it be not the 
deepest truth. And Mr. Noel does not hesitate to say, 
which of the two he thinks it is. He gives a fearful pic- 
ture of the miserable struggles of Clergymen enlightened 
by new truth :— 


‘Once a priest, always a priest. Tle may be prosecuted in the 
Court of Arches for officiating im any diocese without the license of 
bish p even alter he has seceded—as Mr. Shore has recently 
under these circumstances prosecuted by the Bishop of Exeter 

Hut if he be spared this prosecution, it is only to be esteemed by 
y of his former friends a schismatic, to be shunned as an apostate, 
bye-word and a proverb, to lose his position in society, 

to be reduced to penury, to be without employment and without 
Few men have the courage to plunge into such an abyss of 

yh they : ti / Ti circume- 
sf / l'o expose the errors of the prayer-book 

iscriptural practices, is out of the question. In 

her case, a Minister would be at once suspended or deprived 
What must he then do? First, he may make desperate efforts by 
exclusively reading on one side, and by living solely with ardent 
Ol sts, to persuade himself that all the statements of the 

j I- ‘k are true, and all the requirements of the State ar 
i Should this effort fail, and should the errors of thi 

k force themselves upon him, his next attempt must b 
lh { by absolute silence on the sub 


S dissentient O} Hions 


But this is a fearful course for a Minister of Christ. Was hi 


not iced by Christ in the Church as a witness for the truth? Is 
lment of the truth at once an infidelity to Christ, and a 

\ » the world? His silence prevents the overthrow of error, 
nfirms others im mischievous delusion Besides, in his cir- 
mistaneces concealment is falsehood ; for he has ibseribed to the 
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truth of the prayer-book, and only on that condition is he allowed 
to retain his living: so that the effect of his silence is to induce the 
people, the clergy, and the bishop, all to think that he maintains 
the prayer-book to be wholly consonant to Scripture. Silence, too 
is almost impossible. Occasions must arise when to say nothing 
would be equivalent to an avowal of dissent from the prayer-book ; 
and in such an emergency he would be strongly tempted to defend 
himself from the suspicions of zealous conformists by professi: 
not entirely sincere. To avoid this pain, however, there is another 


ms 


course Which the pious Anglican pastor may take. Ile may exag- 
cverate the importance of the Union, extol ‘the Chureh’ as th 
purest and best in the world, persuade himself that it is the chief 
bulwark of Protestantism; he may fill up his time and thoughts 
with the duties of his Ministry, and may resolve not to read, speak, 
or think, on those disputed topics Phus he may strive to hide out 
the errors of the prayer-book, and avoid every conclusion respecting 


the legal fetters of his Ministry, shielding himself under the thought 
that many excellent men do all that he is called to do; and that 


matters so trifling ought not to endanger an institution so venerabl 


and so necessary. Symptoms of this state of mind are | think com- 
mon.’ —P. 301. 


As the result of the State-Church Mr. Noel gives the 
following picture of the great body of the Clergy. We do 
not vouch for its truth: it is Mr. Noel’s, not ours :— 


“There are men among them of great virtues to whom I eladly 
do homage. I know and love many faithful, energetic and sincer 
servants of Christ ; but when these exceptions are subtracted what 


are the rest? I erieve to write it. Chosen by peers and squires, by 
colleges and church-corporations, by chancellors and state-made 


prelates, many are made pastors by a corrupt favouritism, many 
are allured to an uncongenial employment by the income which 
it offers them, and many embrace the profession of a pastor be- 
cause they are too dull, inert, or timid, for any other. They 
have scarcely any theological training, they are pledged to all the 
errors in the prayer-book, and all the abuses sanctioned by the 
Union. They dread reforms, they are servile to patrons, they are 
intolerant to dissenters ; their zeal is crippled by State restrictions, 
and their indolence tempted by unbounded liberty to indulge it. 
Severed from the body of the people by their birth, by their early 
education, by their College life, by their aristocratical association, 
by their zeal for their ecclesiastical prerogatives, they have little 
popular influence. Lawyers, men of science, and editors of news- 
papers, do not listen to them; Chartists and Socialists dislike and 
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despise them; they scarcely touch the operative millions ; they make 
few converts among the devotees of fashion ; and under their leader- 
ship the Christian army is inert, timid, and unsuccessful.” 


There are besides in the State Church 5,230 Curates, en- 
tirely subject to the Bishops, who on suspicion of heresy or 
any ‘other obnoxious quality may, without reason assigned, 
revoke their licenses within their ow n dioceses, and prevent 
their admission into any other ; for by the forty-eighth 
Canon it is enacted that, “ Curates and ministers, if they 
remove from one diocese to another, shall not by any 
means be admitted to serve without testimony of the bishop 
of the diocese whence they came, in writing, of their 
honesty, ability, and conformity to the ecclesiastical laws of 
the Church of England.” And so the Curates are inter- 
dicted from all independence of actiou or freedom of mind, 
and given over soul and body to the Bishops. Mr. Noel 
mentions the case of a Curate banished from the diocese 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, for no other reason than 
that through the Evangelical Alliance he sought a brotherly 
communion with orthodox dissenters. Mr. Noel, shrewdly 
enough, remarks respecting young Curates, that just in 
proportion to their personal insignificance will be their pro- 
fessional inflation, and that it is-a dangerous temptation 
to place social dignity through sacerdotal pretensions 
within the reach of those who could have no claim to it 
from their intrinsic qualities. 

(c.) Influence of the State Church on the general Commu- 
nity.— Under this head we shall only quote the following 
Canons of the Establishment. Canon 9: ‘ Whosoever 
shall hereafter separate themselves from the Communion of 
Saints, as itis approved by the apostles’ rules in the Church 
of England, and combine themselves together in a new 
brotherhood, &e.—let them be excommunicated ipso facto.” 
Canon 10: Whosoever shall hereafter affirm that such 
Ministers as refuse to subscribe to the form and manner of 
God’s worship in the Church of England, prescribed in the 
Communion-book, and their adherents, may truly take 
unto them the name of another church not established by 
by law, &c.—let them be excommunicated.” Canon 11: 
““ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm or maintain, that there 
are within this realm other meetings, assemblies, or con- 
sregations of the King’s born subjects, than such as by 
the laws of this landare held and allowed, which may 
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rightly challenge to themselves the name of true and law- 
ful chureches,—let him be excommunicated.” Upon all 


this presumptuous imbecility Mr. Noel remarks with truth 
and spirit :— 


** By these Canons, with their titles, dis ( ied seh 
maties. The charge is false.—Schism is division among the discip| 
of Christ, who, as one flock, one brotherhood, one b dy, ought 
be united, and those who cause this division are schismatics.—A 
Christ has never commanded in Scripture, or sanctioned by any 
precedent, the agglomeration of many churches into one ecclesiastical 
corporation, nor allowed the union of such Corporation with th 
state, to dissent from those associations, with charity towards thos« 
who consent to them, is no division in the Church of Christ And 
if any schism arise from their dissent, its authors are not those who 


reject doctrines and practices which they know to be contrary to th 
will of Christ, but those who make an assent to these doctrines and 


practices the condition of communion with them. 


And thus the State Church stigmatises Christian liberty 
as Schism, sets up the barrier and reviles those whom it 
trips, establishes error and denounces those who cannot 
see it to be truth, and whilst it discountenanees commu 
nion with them, continues to tax them for the support of a 
sect which they conscientiously believe to be false in 
doctrine and corrupt in discipline. 

IV. The last article of Mr. Noel’s indictment against 
the State Church, is, z/s evil influence upon Things. 

(a.) The Establishment has not the flexibility of a self 
governed Church. Such forees as it has are injudiciously 
distributed. In the metropolis, the State provides on 
minister for each 10,694 of the population: in Rutland it 
provides one minister for each 387 persons. In England 
and Wales there are 4,774 Clergymen whose parishes have 
a population of from 100 to 300: and there are 301 in 
cumbents who have under their care an average population 
of 6,900. In other words, the same amount of population, 
resident in the country, has twenty three ministers, resident 
in the towns, has only one. According to Mr. Noel’s sta- 
tistics, “more than one half the number of working ministers 
are expended by the State upon one-eighth of the popula- 
tion, and seven-eighths are left with a provision not equal 
to that which is afforded to one-eighth.” With this 
mal-distribution he compares the provision made by the 
free churches, In the three agricultural counties of Nor- 
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folk, Rutland, and Suffolk, containing together in 1831 a 
population of 705,756, the State Church provided 1,250 
pastors: in the three great counties of Middlesex, Lancas- 
ter, and York, with a population of 4,066,513, it provided 
1,298. For the same three agricultural counties the free 
evangelical churches provided 301 ministers; and for the 
three great populous counties 1,552. Mr. Noel fairly infers 
that, unless the Zeal in the Establishment is less than the 
Zeal out of it, in which case it must be charged with fos 
tering indifference, the Union might be dissolved without 
endangering the needful supply of ministers. The evange- 
lical dissenters, he says, amount to four millions, and though 
taxed by the Church maintain 7,900 ministers of their own, 
or one for each 506 persons. The Anglicans he calculates 
at eight millions, and he only asks them to maintain one 
minister for each thousand souls. 

(b.) The Doctrine and Discipline of the Anglican Churches. 
—The Prayer-book teaches that ‘the Church hath power 
to decree rites or CCremonies, and authority in controve rsit s 
of faith.”—To which of the Churches was this power given, 
and what was the form of the grant’ Can the great body 
of the Clergy honestly believe that in this assumption the 
Prayer-book is in conformity with Divine Truth? The 
twenty-sixth Article declares that evil men minister in the 
Church by the commission and authority of Christ, and if 
their parishioners should seck the services of a more godly 
minister in a neighbouring parish, the twenty-eighth canon 
directs the “ churchwardens, or questmen, and their assist- 
ants,” to “remit such home to their own parish churches 
and ministers, there to receive the communion with the 
rest of their neighbours.” “ By one canon the faithful 
ministers of the Gospel are forbidden to enter the parishes 
of ungodly ministers to preach to their neglected parish- 
loners; by another they are required to expel any of them 
who may happen to be awakened from their own churches ; 
and by another they must not even warn their people of 
the false doctrines which are ruining men’s souls in all the 
surrounding pulpits.” 

The highest Court of the Establishment is the Convoca- 
tion—)ut it has ne real power ; it never meets, it cannot 
meet, without consent of the Queen, and should it meet 
can enact nothing without consent of the crown. It con- 
sists of two Houses—the upper composed of Bishops, the 
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lower, of 22 deans, 53 archdeacons, 24 proctors of cathe- 
dral chapters, and 44 proctors of the parochial clergy. No 
pastor can sit in it unless he be a dignitary, and all the 
curates and all the laymen areunrepresented. Yet the 139th 
Canon declares, “ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the 
sacred synod of this nation, in the name of Christ and by 
the King’s authority assembled, is not the true Church of 
England by representation, let him be excommunicated.” 
And this Convocation, even with the Queen’s consent, and 
whilst in harmony with the laws and customs of the realm, 
has power only over the clergy—it can enact nothing that 
binds the laity without the sanction of Parliament. As 
Mr. Noel piteously puts it,—whatever it may enact, “un- 
less a majority of the representatives of London, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Dublin, Oldham, 
Aberdeen, Kilkenny, and Cork, &c., consent, it cannot be 
adopted by the Churches.’ 

In the Diocesan Courts, by a recent Act, a Bishop may 
issue a commission to five persons of his own choosing, to 
investigate a charge against a Clergyman, and on their re- 
port he may, along with three assessors of his own choos- 
ing, hear the cause and pronounce sentence, and the sen- 
tence stands good in law. A Bishop who is capable of 
having ‘creatures’ may thus hold his Clergy in absolute 
subjection. There is an appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, but what poor man can hazard it ?— 
But these Courts which subject the Clergy to their supe- 
riors, screen them from the just judgments of their flocks 
in matters of scandalous immorality. We quote one judg- 
ment of the Court of Arches, in proof of what may happen 
in the State Church. 

The Judge said, “ He was afraid he must come to the 
conclusion that Mr. ——-—— had been in the habit of fre- 
quenting public houses, of drinking on some occasions to 
excess, of sitting there smoking his pipe and drinking half 
and half, that he was guilty of dropping out an oath, and 
on some occasions of using obscene expressions. Recol- 
lecting that he had already been suspended during the pen- 
dk ney of this suit, a period of eiehteen months, he was of 
opinion, that if the Court pronounced a farther suspension 
of eighteen months, it would be but such a censure as the 
case required,” 

It is a part of the Discipline of the State Church that 
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any ecclesiastical person who shall affirm that the thirty- 
nine articles are in anything superstitious or erroneous 
shall be deprived of his ecclesiastical — 


* Let no | one think [says Mr. Noel S12 mificar tly] that these laws 
are inoperative because few ministers are thus excommunicated and 
deprived: so ¢ on tely do they answer their purpose that scarcely 
any Anglican minister ventures on any free examination of these 
cuarded writings. Few men will indulge in a criticism to which 
are appe nded pt nalties so rrible. Since criticism would lead to 
deprivation, the prospect of , pr ‘ivation extinguishes mMquiry, Phe 
system escapes the shame of persecution by repressing independent 
thought. It does not expel good men from their parsonages, but it 
warps their judgment. It would crush them if remonstrant, but it 
achieves a more complete victory by making them submissively ac- 


quiescent ; and the errors of the prayer-book triumph over suecces- 
sive generati ion P. 506. 


Another saat of the State Church discipline is that 
which punishes ecclesiastical persons for performing eccle- 
slastical acts without sufficient authority. One would an- 
ticipate that the reserved acts were suc 4 as required expe- 
rience, judgment, maturity of wisdom, knowledge, or we ieht 
of character. But no, the »y are purely sacramental. <A 
deacon cannot consecrate bread and wine, and cannot pro- 
nounce absolution. Is there anything in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church more entirely sacerdotal ? What would St. 
Paul say to these beggarly elements ? 

(c.) The influence of the State Church on Religion in the 
Country.—It forbids earnest men to evangelize the people. 
No minister may preach in any parish except his own 
without leave from the bishop and the consent of the in- 
cumbent, and no minister can preach in any private house 
on pain of suspension for the first offence, and excommu- 
nication for the second. ‘These laws,” says Mr. Noel, 
“have done their work.—Not one generous irregularity 
breaks the deadly calm ; not one complaint even interrupts 
the silence. The parochial system has buried all in 
slumber, and in view of dying myriads, each minister of 
the Establishment seems to have adopted the defence of 
Cain, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?’ ” 

It prevents union among good men who are of one heart 
and one faith, by erecting arbitrary barriers, and de- 
nouncing as schismatics those whom they wilfully exclude. 
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Political enmity, as might be expected, rolls in its thundering 
tides to widen the culf 


7 
| 


Ss lI more. Pri r ratives to be preserved 
make the clergy eaver political Conservatives: while wrones to be 


redr ssed, and misehiefs to be abate # hurry cliss¢ ntine pastors into 
association with the Whigs. Both grow eager, both dislike each 
other for that eagerness, and the strife between them grows mor 
acrimonious. ‘The wnnatural schism, product of a Union no less 
unnatural, confirms unbelievers in their scepticism, prolongs th 
noxious existence of Roman Catholie priestcraft, and perpetuates the 
world’s levity and ungodliness.”—P, 548. 


It prevents the reformation of abuses, the removal of 
errors, even within its own Churches. It is dead in the 
midst of life, stationary whilst all the world is moving, 
chained down under the Past, whilst all earnest natures 
are advancing into the Future. It has, in effect, no Go- 
vernment, and no power of self-amendment. And whilst 
thus helpless for its own improvement, as a privileged cor- 
poration assuming relations towards the Nation in which it 
does not and cannot stand, it is a source of discontent and 
disaffection to all the rest of the community ; exposing re- 
ligion itself to suspicion, hatred, and contempt; and the 
chief clement of revolution in the country. 

So far the case stands good against things as they are. 
On grounds of theory, of justice, of truth, or of right, we 
do not know that one word can be said in favour of such 
an union of Church and State as now exists in England. 
We say this without prejudice to the many noble and self- 
denying men, true ministers of Christ, whom the Church 
of England ranks among her sons. And we say it without 
prejudice to the Unity of the Christian Church that might 
exist amid a Christian people, if a dogmatical uniformity 
ceased to be the aim of the State Religion, if Christianity 
was seen to be, what it is, spiritual adherence to a Person, 
and not intellectual adhesion to a Creed. It is the dog- 
matic conception of Christianity that does all the mischief, 
and prevents all the good ; creates schismatics ; renders a 
thorough, parochial, administration of Religion impossible ; 
and turns the thouglits and the energies of men from the 
sympathies of their sow/s and the holy desires of their 





hearts, to the distinctions and divisions of their uwrder- 
standings. 





